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EDITORIALS 


cent canner meetings, wholesalers attending the 

Annual Meeting of the U. S. Wholesale Grocers 
Association at Miami Beach this week, are finding 
plenty to talk about. Although Washington controls, 
and particularly the price mark up regulation, figure 
importantly in their conversations, it’s interesting to 
note that sales policies are coming in for a good deal of 
attention. In this connection canners should note well 
that not only sales of grocery items are being dis- 
cussed, but that non-food items such as drugs and 
hardware, items with a relatively high profit margin, 
are receiving the lion’s share of attention. 


In this connection it should be noted that the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association claims that it’s cam- 
paign to sell drug and toiletry manufacturers the idea 
of using NFBA food brokers is meeting with success. 
The wholesale convention rumor has it that many 
manufacturers are interested. It looks like an organ- 
ized effort to steal the “‘all and sundry” monopoly from 
the corner drugstore. Looks like just that much more 
warehouse and shelf space competition for canned 
foods, too, and one more reason why the canner should 
continue active in sales. 


(cer canner mein has been the case in all re- 


CANNERS’ SALES SCHOOL — And speaking of 
selling, we are reminded of the three day sales course 
for canners being held at Wisconsin this week. We 
may be wrong, but we can’t recall a study course of 
this kind being held before for canners. At any rate, 
it’s a grand idea and bears repeating and imitation, 
particularly in view of the dire predictions of over- 
production this coming year. Surely there’s no deny- 
ing the acreage intentions of canners this year, and 
indications are for substantial packs — substantial 
enough to make courses of this type pay dividends. 
Then too, sales and merchandising efforts, this column 
has always maintained, pay off regardless of the supply 
situation. Nevertheless, there’s comfort in the. words 
of Ed Phelps, who told the wholesalers this week, that 
by early fall inflationary pressures, based on defense 
spending, will reassert themselves, and that a shortage 
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in many consumer lines will lead to diversion of more 
consumer disposable income to food buying. 

That opinion, of course, must be weighted against 
probable consumer reaction to higher food prices, 
necessitated by higher costs. And just in case he may 
be tempted to let up in sales effort, this latter con- 
sideration is enough to change a canner’s mind regard- 
less of any other consideration. 


BRAND POLICY—Out in Chicago last February a 
well known distributer, speaking before a meeting of 
the Associated Independent Canners, told the audience 
that there would be fireworks if canners should decide, 
as they did in the last war, to promote their own 
brands to the exclusion of the buyer’s brand. This 
column still believes that a canner packing for a buy- 
er’s label, is selling his birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage. At the same time we realize the almost solid wall 
of opposition that has confronted the small canner 
with his own label these past several years. Few, 
indeed have been able to withstand the pressure. So 
the competition has been mainly between the nationally 
advertised canner brand and the distributor’s private 
brand. Naturally, then, when a canner gets the idea 
of pushing his own label, it makes it that much tougher 
for the buyer to find supplies for his label, so he doesn’t 
like it. It’s hard to say at this point what the trend 
will be this coming year, except that a good many can- 
ners seem to have refused s.a.p. orders. Undoubtedly, 
the supply and demand picture will determine policy 
to some extent at least. 

While distributors undoubtedly will watch this trend 
very closely, for the present time it would seem they 
are more worried about the mark up provisions of the 
pricing order. Most naturally, they want and do need 
permission to place a higher mark up on goods under 
their own label to allow for advertising expenses, 
which are not needed for their nationally advertised 
canners’ brands. It now seems fairly definite that the 
mark up provisions will be amended to allow for this. 
This weeks Amendment to that Order allowing more 
time for retailers to prepare and file pricing charts 
lends credence to this view. 
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Recommended Practices for 


HANDLING CANS OF LOWER TIN CONTENT 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDED 
PRACTICES 


PREVENTION OF 
EXTERNAL RUSTING 


Within the limits of commercial manu- 
facture, the tin coating on tin plate even 
when at the maximum so far as weight 
or thickness of coating is concerned, does 
not afford an absolute protection against 
external rusting under unfavorable con- 
ditions. Therefore, the canner cannot 
rely on tin coating alone to prevent rust- 
ing of cans but must take reasonable pre- 
cautions to protect the cans from those 
conditions which are conducive to ex- 
terior rusting. As the tin coating on 
cans is decreased these precautions be- 
come increasingly important. Some of 
the more important of these precautions 
are listed briefly: 


1. Avoid abrasion of the tin coating or 


outside enamel in can tracks, runways. | 


twisters, retorts, cooling canals and can 
unscramblers. 


2. Avoid excessively sharp and deep 
code embossing. Be sure male and fe- 
male type are in exact alignment. 


3. Wash sealed cans immediately after 
closing to remove salt or acid brines from 
exterior surfaces. Avoid excessively high 
concentrations of alkaline detergent solu- 
tions in washing grease from sealed cans, 
and rinse cans in fresh water immedi- 
ately after such detergent sprays. 

4. Vent the air from steam retorts 
rapidly and completely at the beginning 
of the process. 

5. In boiling water processes make cer- 
tain that the water is at the boiling 
point, not merely “rolling.’’ 


6. Apply chemical treatment to cooling 
water that is acid, saline or heavily 
charged with air. 


7. Leave just sufficient heat in the 
cans after water cooling to dry all re- 
sidual moisture from their surface be 
fore casing. 


8. Do not case cans that are wet or 
allow water to remain on them for ex- 
tended periods. Cooling water must be 
drained from the cans promptly and 
thoroughly. The use of an air or steam 
blast to remove excess water from the 
tops is advisable. 

9. Provide dry and sheltered storage 
space for both filled and empty cans. Do 
not store covers on the canning room 
floor. Cover unprotected cans with a tar- 
paulin or heavy paper. 

10. Prevent the sweating of filled and 
empty cans by avoiding sudden changes 
in warehouse temperatures by 
proper ventilation to maintain uniform 
low humidities. 


In their regular monthly column 
“Technologically Speaking”, which 
appeared in this publication April 
9, Messrs, Maurice Siegel and Le- 
Roy V. Strasburger, discussed the 
hazards of handling cans with a re- 
duced tin content as specified in 
‘NPA Can Order M-25. 

To add emphasis to this problem, 
and because it is considered in 
more detail, “The Canning Trade” 
is pleased to bring to its readers a 
republication of a bulletin on the 
same subject published by the Can 
Manufacturers Institute and dis- 
tributed through the National Can- 
ners Association. The pamphlet is 
entitled “How to Obtain Best Serv- 
ice from Food Cans” which is a 
revision of an earlier treatise pub- 
lished by CMI in 1942. 


CONTROL OF 
INTERNAL CORROSION 


Some types of thermally sterilized 
foods eventually become unmerchantable 
through reaction with the container. 
Merchantable life depends upon the na- 
ture of the product, the corrosion resis- 
tance of the container, and the control 
of conditions conducive to the ‘corrosion 
process. Can manufacturers are doing 
their utmost to provide the most corro- 
sion resistant cans possible from the ma- 
terials specified in Order M-25. To sup- 
plement this effort, every precaution 
should be taken by the canner to insure 
the maximum storage life of these cans 
by careful consideration of such factors 
as the following, all of which influence 
the life of canned food products. 


1. Avoidance of Overfilling and 
Underfilling 
Proper fills delay hydrogen springer 
formation by providing a reasonable 
headspace that acts as a reservoir to 
receive the first hydrogen gas evolved 
in the corrosion process. The value 
of this reservior, however, is largely 
lost if it is not exhausted of air and 
other gases and a good vacuum estab- 
lished in the can. 


2. Elimination of Air before Closing 


Every effort should be exerted to mini- 
mize the volume of air entrapped in 
the sealed can. The exact procedure 
to be employed varies with each prod- 
uct, but may involve adequate pre- 
soaking, blanching, etc., as well as 
good thermal or mechanical exhaust- 
ing. Syrups and brine should be boiled 
prior to use and should be added as 
hot as possible. 
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3. Adequate Cooling 


Immediately after the sterilization 
period the cans should be rapidly 
cooled until only enough heat remains 
to dry the containers and prevent rust. 
The preferred method is to cool in 
water to 95°-105°F. and then allow to 
air dry before casing. Under no cir- 
cumstances should cans be cased at 
temperatures above 95°F. 


4. Maintenance of Cool Storage 
Temperatures. 


Corrosion is a chemical reaction and 
the rates of most chemical reactions 
approximately double with each 18°F. 
increase in temperature. Consequently 
the service life of cans can be in- 
creased greatly by low storage temper- 
atures. It is important that canners 
maintain the coolest storage conditions 
possible in order to provide as large 
a margin of safety as possible after 
the goods leave their hands. 


CORROSION ATTRIBUTABLE 
TO CANNING PRACTICES 


FILL AND VACUUM 


Maintenance of proper fill of the con- 
tainer is of great importance in controll- 
ing corrosive influences. A well balanced 
fill must be attained in order to provide a 
headspace sufficient to give a reservoir 
for early hydrogen formation and yet not 
be so great as to leave air in the can in 
an amount sufficient to promote corrosion. 

In the case of many products control 
of headspace, in itself, is not fully effec- 
tive and must be supplemented by effec- 
tive removal of gases which are con- 
tained in the product and in the head- 
space. Removal of such entrapped or dis- 
solved gases before closure of the con- 
tainer is necessary in order to obtain 
high initial vacuum. Adequate thermal 
exhausting, maintenance of high closing 
temperatures, effective vacuum syruping, 
or efficient vacuum or steam closure lead 
to the production of internal vacuum and 
thereby influence beneficially the life of 
the container and the quality of the 
product. Excessive air trapped within the 
can, as the result of inadequate exhaust- 
ing or ineffective syruping or closure, 
leads to rapid corrosion of the can, dis- 
coloration, and peeling of inside enamels. 


THERMAL EXHAUSTING 


When cans must be exhausted in 
steam, it is imperative that the exhaust 
box temperature be held above 205°F. 
When exhausting temperatures are be- 
low 205°F. there is always considerable 
air mixed with the steam, and under 
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such conditions some rusting is apt to 
occur. 

In hot water exhaust boxes the tem- 
perature should be as near the boiling 
point as possible. In addition, care must 
be taken to avoid aeration of the water 
and accumulation of corrosive agents due 
to product spillage and concentration 
through evaporation. 


CODE MARKING 


Can covers are frequently coded me- 
chanically by an embossing device driven 
by the closing machine. Excessive em- 
bossing pressure, too sharp a profile in 
the marking dies, or misalignment of the 
type used in the marking device will pro- 
duce sharp imprints which promote ex- 
ternal rusting or rapid corrosion on the 
interior of the can due to fracture of the 
tin or enamel coating. The use of ink 
marking devices avoids such difficulties, 
and is to be recommended for cans 
packed with acid products. Where me- 
chanical embossing is used, closing ma- 
chine operators should be instructed to 
secure type from which excessively sharp 
edges are eliminated, to determine that 
they are held in exact alignment in the 
marking device, and to maintain the 
marking pressure just as light as pos- 
sible and still obtain legible imprint. 

Where ink markings are employed, the 
use of ink with a phenolic base must be 
avoided. 


FAULTY CLOSURES 


Improperly formed top double seams 
result in faulty closure and may permit 
leakage and produce external rusting on 
adjacent cans. With fruits and other 
acid products extensive rusting may be 
encountered from leaky cans that are not 
promptly discovered and removed from 
the stacks. Liquid from one leaking can 
may rapidly perforate adjacent cans 
from the outside and the process con- 
tinue until a heavy loss is involved. 

Frequent periodic inspections of filled 
cans is facilitated by storage of the cans 
in narrow blocks, permitting visual 
examination of the maximum number of 
cases for evidence of leakage. 


WASHING THE SEALED CANS 


Even with well controlled filling and 
syruping operations some spillage of salt 
brine or acid sugar syrup is to be ex- 
pected. Allowed to remain on the can, 
the residues resulting from spillage will 
induce corrosion and rust formation. 


To avoid trouble from this source the 
sealed cans should be washed with water 
sprays delivered under good pressure 
Just as they leave the closing machine. 
Spray washers can be set in the line in 
the closing machine discharge. The use 
of hot water in the spray is preferable 
and is essential with those products 
where a hot fill alone is depended upon 
’ for sterilization or where a high initial 
temperature at the start of the process 
is a requirement of the heat treatment. 

Some canners of products which re- 
quire only a boiling water process depend 
upon the processing water to wash the 
outside of the cans. This is not good 
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practice inasmuch as continuous delivery 
of dirty cans to the processing water 
tends to build up a concentration of acid, 
sugar, or salt in the water to the point 
where residues remain on the surface of 
the cans after they are taken from the 
processing bath. Even after thorough 
drying such residues have a tendency to 
absorb moisture from the air and thereby 
promote rusting. Whether the cans are 
processed in steam or boiling water, the 
exterior surfaces should be thoroughly 
washed before retorting. 

It is the practice in meat and fish can- 
neries to wash cans after closing in order 
to remove residues of grease which accu- 
mulate on the outside of the cans during 
the filling and closing operations. Hot 
alkaline detergent solutions are gener- 
ally used for this purpose. It is most im- 
portant to control carefully the concentra- 
tion of the*alkaline solution lest it attack 
the tin coating or outside enamel. The 
cans should always be rinsed with fresh 
water following the alkaline detergent 
wash. 


OPEN WATER-BATH OPERATION 


Rust may be produced by oxygen dis- 
solved in: water. Where boiling water 
process are employed, the water should 
be actually boiling at the time the cans 
are introduced and not simply “rolling.” 
The oxygen of the air is soluble in water; 
the lower the temperature the greater 
the amount dissolved. ‘“Rolling,’’ which 
may be caused by the mere injection of 
steam into the water, is a false boiling 
and will.occur at temperatures consider- 
ably below the boiling point. The oxygen 
content of “rolling”? water may be com- 
paratively high. 

Chemical treatment of the water may 
be necessary when water processes below 
the boiling point are employed. Air used 
to agitate the processing medium in 
water cooks at temperatures below the 
boiling point will aggravate rust forma- 
tion in the exterior of cans. 


STEAM RETORT OPERATION 


When processing cans manufactured 
either of tin plate or of chemically 
treated black plate, strict attention must 
be given to the details of correct retort 
operation. “Retort rusting” is promoted 
by the following improper practices in 
steam retort operation: 


1. Excessively long coming-up time. 


2. Inadequate venting and bleeding of 
the retorts. 


3. A low-pressure steam supply. 
Conditions established by any one of 
these practices tend to expose the cans 
to a combination of air, moisture, and 
high temperature conductive to corrosion 
and rust formation. 

Corrosion caused by improper retort 
operation is generally characterized by 
rust development at points of greatest 
draw or mechanical strain in the plate. 
Dark red rust will generally appear first 
on the top and bottom double seams. In 
more severe cases it will form on the can 
end profiles and embossed end code 
marks. 


In order to remove air rapidly from 
the retort at the beginning of the proc- 
ess, retort vents should be left wide open 
until the temperature is well in excess of 
212°F. Automatic controllers should be 
by-passed if necessary to prevent an ex- 
cessive coming-up time. It is advisable 
to leave one or more bleed valves open 
during the entire process to assist in 
eliminating small residues of air that 
may be trapped in the retort. In general, 
the suggestions for retort operation pro- 
vided by National Canners Association 
Bulletin 26-L, Seventh Edition, should be 
observed. Occasionally steam may con- 
tain excessive amounts of oxygen or car- 
bon dioxide which will attack the can 
under the conditions of heat and mois- 
ture in the steam retort. This can be 
avoided by the installation of suitable 
deaerators and preheaters for the boiler 
feed water. 


CONTACT WITH RUSTY IRON 


A condition somewhat related to rust 
is sometimes caused during sterilization 
by contact with rusted retort crates or 
trays. The discolored condition is termed 
“steam burning” and is evidenced by a 
typical multi-colored iridescent film on 
the can occurring only at the points of 
contact with the rusty iron. The dis- 
coloration will not occur where the iron 
is clean and unrusted. 


CONTACT WITH 
ALKALINE WATER 


Alkaline water may produce unsightly 
etching and spangling of the can. Pro- 
longed exposure results in an attack on 
the tin coating or outside enamel, leaving 
the cans readily subject to rusting. 


Alkalinity of the water may result 
from alkaline detergents carried to the 
retort on cans, from carry-over of alka- 
line salts from the boiler, or from the 
concentration of naturally alkaline water 
in the retort. Corrective treatment may 
be applied to each condition and if cor- 
rosion of this nature occurs, advice 
should be sought from a competent lab- 
oratory. In any event, it is good prac- 
tice to blow the condensate from the bot- 
tom of the retort through the drain a 
few minutes after reaching processing 
temperature. 


IMPROPER COOLING 


When water cooling is employed, the 
contents of cans should be cooled to 
95°-105°F. average temperature, this 
being defined as the temperature ob- 
tained after thoroughly mixing the con- 
tents of the cans by shaking. If the 
cans are cooled to an average tempera- 
ture appreciably below 95°F., the heat 
retained in the cans is insufficient to 
evaporate the residual moisture on the 
can surfaces, and rusting may occur. On 
the other hand, if the average tempera- 
ture after water cooling is greater than 
105°F., there is danger of flat sour spoil- 
age, early hydrogen springer formation, 
or quality degradation depending upon 
the nature of the product. 

Elimination of residual water by evap- 
oration must be supplemented by me- 
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chanical removal. This may be accom- 
plished by tipping the retort crates after 
they come from the cooling tank, by re- 
moving the cans from the crates and 
stacking them on their sides, or by the 
use of an air or steam blast. The prac- 
tice of taking cooled cans from the retort 
crates without draining, or with only 
superficial draining, and packing directly 
into cases must be avoided. 


CORROSIVE WATER SUPPLIES 

The chemical composition of the water 
used in processing and cooling may be a 
factor in the production of rust. The 
danger of accumulation of alkaline resi- 
dues or the carry-over of alkaline sub- 
stances from the boiler into the process- 
ing water has been referred to above. 
Waters of high natural alkalinity will 
attack metal surfaces during boiling 
water processing or pressure processing 
carried on under water. The action of 
these waters will etch or spangle the 
cans and, aside from this undesirable 
discoloration, will leave them more easily 
subject to rusting during storage. If the 
offending water contains appreciable con- 
centrations of chlorides, sulphides, or 
sulphates, the can may be attacked with 
formation of rust and discoloration dur- 
ing the process. 

In similar manner, alkaline waters; 
waters high in chlorides or sulphates, 
and slightly acid waters may induce cor- 
rosion when used for cooling purposes. 
Factors which influence the degree of 
this type of attack, other than the con- 
dition of the water itself, are the time of 
cooling and the temperature of the 
water. Following the general rule for 
chemical reactions, the attack by corro- 
sive waters is accentuated as the tem- 
perature rises. In addition, warm cool- 
ing water requires that the cans be held 
exposed to the water for longer periods 
of time to effect the necessary cooling. 

In general, the problems associated 
with the use of alkaline or corrosive 
waters require specific remedial treat- 
ments for each water supply. Accord- 
ingly, if there is any indication that the 
water supply may be involved in a rust- 
ing problem, a laboratory associated with 
the industry should be consulted. 


SCRATCHES AND ABRASIONS 

Scratching or abrasion of the tin coat- 
ing on cans exposes the steel base metal, 
with consequent danger of rusting. 
Where the exterior of the can is pro- 
tected by an enamel, such coating is read- 
ily marred or scratched by rough han- 
dling of either empty or filled cans. Oper- 
ators must be cautioned to exercise care 
in loading cans onto runways, in trans- 
ferring them to retort trays or baskets, 
and in the casing operation. Runways, 
gravity drops, elevators, exhaust boxes, 
and can dividers must be carefully in- 
spected to eliminate points where scratch- 
ing or abrasion can occur, 


CORROSION ATTRIBUTABLE 
TO STORAGE CONDITIONS 


HIGH TEMPERATURE 


Perhaps the greatest enemy of long 
service life in metal cans is high storage 
temperatures. Prolonged exposure to 
temperatures above 75°F. will result in 
early development of hydrogen swells 
and perforations, regardless of the 
weight of tin coating on the cans. Under 
abnormally severe conditions losses may 
occure even in foods usually considered 
non-corrosive. 


Canners cannot pay too much atten- 
tion to the maintenance of reasonable 
warehouse temperatures. Special empha- 
sis must be given to the temperature of 
the cans at the time of casing, and also 
to the method of stacking the cases in 
the warehouse. Palletized storage or 
stacking in narrow blocks permits ven- 
tilation, which soon reduces the tempera- 
ture of the cans to that of the warehouse. 


SWEATING 


The presence of moisture on the sur- 
face of the can is essential to rust for- 
mation during storage. One of the most 
frequent causes of external rusting dur- 
ing storage or shipment is the process 
of sweating. 


Sweating will not occur if the temper- 
ature of the cans is equal to or greater 
than that of the surrounding atmosphere. 
If the temperature of the cans is less 
than that of the atmosphere, sweating 
may occur, depending upon the magni- 
tude of the temperature difference, and 
also upon the relative humidity. The 
conditions most conducive to sweating 
prevail when the relative humidity is 
high and the can temperature is well be- 
low that of the air. 


Theoretically, the best storage condi- 
tion from the standpoint of rust preven- 
tion would prevail if the cans were main- 
tained always at a temperature some- 
what higher than that of the surround- 
ing atmosphere. This is not practicable, 
of course, and from the commercial 
standpoint the best conditions are estab- 
lished when the cans are maintained at 
the same temperature as the surrounding 
atmosphere. This may be accomplished 
by proper heating and ventilating of the 
storage quarters. 


Most sweating develops when sudden in- 
creases in the temperature and humidity 
of the atmosphere occur. In most areas 
this condition is met in the Spring when 
warehouses are likely to be cool. If a 
cool warehouse is opened to the outside 
air on a warm, humid day following a 
cool period, some sweating is almost cer- 
tain to occur, particularly on uncased 
cans near the outside of the stack. When 
such atmospheric conditions occur, the 
warehouse doors should be kept tightly 
closed until the temperature of the cans 
is brought up to that of the outside air, 
or slightly higher. Sweating may also 
occur during shipment of cold cans into 
warmer areas, 
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The introduction, of steam into the 
warehouse from brine tanks, boiling 
water baths, or other sources will in- 
crease the relative humidity and may 
also appreciably affect the temperature 
of the atmosphere. For these reasons, 
warehouses should be so located and so 
protected as to prevent the access of 
steam. 


OTHER CAUSES OF RUSTING 


Cans stored in warehouses located 
near seacoasts are particularly subject 
to external rusting because of the cor- 
rosive action of salt spray. In order to 
protect the cans from salt and high hu- 
midity in the air, it is advisable to store 
them in tight cases. Coastal warehouses 
should be so constructed and ventilated 
that a minimum of air currents from the 
ocean enter storage areas. 

Rust may occur in fibre cases if the 
fibreboard is damp, or in wooden cases 
made from green lumber comparatively 
high in moisture. Special care must be 
taken to avoid casing wet cans in mois- 
ture-resistant cartons from which evapo- 
ration is very slow. 

Some instances of staining and rusting 
have been attributed to the hygroscopic 
nature, i.e., moisture-absorbing property, 
of certain label pastes. The packer 
should receive assurance from the manu- 
facturer that the paste and glues used 
in his labeling operations are satisfac- 
tory from this standpoint. 


CONCLUSION 


Regardless of the type of plate used 
in the manufacture of cans, the control 
of both internal and external corrosion 
has always been of major importance. 
The trend toward reduced weights of tin 
coating on cans brought about in recent 
years both by economic conditions and 


government restrictions emphasizes the © 


need for more strict application of the 
foregoing precautions by canners and 
distributors. Observance of these sug- 
gestions will result in increasing the 
service life of cans and thus help to con- 
serve the nation’s food supply. 


ONE WEEK FOR AMERICA 


Titled “One Week for America” a 12- 
page booklet outlining the methods used 
in a successful campaign for purchase of 
U. S. Savings Bonds by The B. F. Good- 
rich Company, Akron, Ohio, has been 
published and copies can be obtained 
from the company. 

The booklet is. presented with the 
single aim of assisting top management 
in directing a successful person-to-person 
campaign for the installation of payroll 
savings for bond purchases, or stepping 
up purchases of those already in the 
plan. 

The booklet tells how the campaign 
was handled and why it succeeded, 
among the company’s 40,000 employees, 
in increasing payroll savings of U. S. 
Savings Bonds from 20 to 80 percent in 
seven days. 
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WISCONSIN CANNERIES SET 
SAFETY RECORD 


Wisconsin canneries established an all- 
time record for safety in 1950, when 
accidents serious enough to cause dis- 
ability decrease by 25 percent from the 
1949 total. Voyta Wrabetz, chairman of 
the state industrial commission made 
this announcement at the Safety Insti- 
tute of the Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
tion held at Madison last week. Mr. 
Wrabetz pointed out that the accidents 
for which employers might be held re- 
sponsible declined so much that the 
amount of extra compensation paid by 
the canneries fell from $1,107 to $381. 

The economic value of this improved 
safety record was reflected in the fact 
that the number of working days lost 
through accidents dropped from 57,751 in 
1949 to 31,452 in 1950. Both employers 
and employees cooperated to establish 
this unusual improvement. The Safety 
Institute at last week’s meeting discussed 
measures to reduce the number of acci- 
dents still further, as part of the cam- 
paign now under way to make the Wis- 
consin canning industry a model for the 
country. 


NCA BOARD MEETING . 


The Spring Meeting of the Board of 
Directors and the Administrative Coun- 
cil of the National Canners Association 
will be held at NCA headquarters in 
Washington on May 23 and 24. At the 
same time a number of NCA committee 
meetings will be held. 


PICKLE PACKERS DATES 


The Mid-Year Meeting of the National 
Pickle Packers Association will be held 
at the Sheraton Hotel in Chicago, June 
27 to 29. 

_The Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion will also be held at the Sheraton 
October 24 to 26, 


INDIANA DATES 


The Annual Convention of the Indiana 
Canners Association will be held at the 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick 
Springs, Indiana, November, 15 and 16. 
This is the first time for many years that 
the Association has strayed away from 


the Claypool Hotel for their annual get- 
together, 


WISCONSIN DATES 


The Annual Meeting of the Wisconsin 
Canners Association will be held at the 


’ Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, November 


12 and 18. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


GUY BOLLINGER 


GUY BOLLINGER SPORTING 
40 YEAR SERVICE PIN 


Guy Bollinger, District Sales Manager 
of Continental Can Company at Balti- 
more, on April 1 completed 40 years of 
service in the can manufacturing indus- 
try, for which he was awarded the com- 
pany’s 40 year service pin. At the recent 
meeting of the Tidewater Canners Asso- 
ciation he, for the first time, proudly dis- 
played his new possession. 

Mr. Bollinger is Chairman of the Get- 
Together Committee, a group of allied 
interests who sponsor pleasant evenings 
of entertainment for the canners and 
their friends at the annual meetings of 
the Tri-State Packers, Pennsylvania 
Canners, and Tidewater Canners asso- 
ciations. 


LARSEN APPOINTS BAKER 


Otto R. Baker, formerly Division Sales 
Manager for PictSweet Foods, and with 
some 16 years of experience in the food 
industry, has joined The Larsen Com- 
pany, Green Bay, Wisconsin, as Mid Cen- 
tral Sales Supervisor and will make his 
headquarters at Toledo, Ohio. 


FAULKNER BUYS 
HARRINGTON PLANT 


Clifford C. Faulkner of Tilghmans, 
Maryland, has bought the Williamsburg, 
Maryland plant of B. E. Harrington & 
Son, which is being rebuilt of cinder 
block and new machinery will be in- 
stalled for the packing of tomatoes this 
season. 


APPOINTS BROKERS 


New England Fish Company, Seattle, 
Washington canners of salmon, tuna and 
crab, announce the appointment of G. S. 
MacCallum of Spokane, and MacDonald, 
Andrews Company, Portland, Oregon, to 
handle their canned foods line in their 
respective territories, 


PETERSON BUYS 
WRIGHT PLANT 


C. E. Peterson has bought the H. B. 
Wright & Sons canning plant at Preston, 
Maryland, and wiil operate this coming 
season as the Preston Packing Company. 


GAIR DIVIDEND 


Directors of the Robert Gair Company, 
on Avril 19, declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 15 cents a share on the common 
stock, payable June 9 to stockholders of 
record May 18. On the same date the 
previously declared dividend of 30 cents 
a share on the preferred stock will be 
pai’. 

At the meeting William T. May, Jr. 
was elected Vice-President in Charge of 
Container Operations. All present offi- 
cials were reelected. 


MORGAN EXPANSION 


John C. Morgan Company, Traverse 
City, Michigan, is building a new ware- 
house which will provide additional capa- 
city for the storage of 150,000 cases. 


H & D ELECTION 


At a Director’s Meeting of the Hinde 
& Dauch Paper Company, Sandusky, 
Ohic. this week, Sidney Frohman, Presi- 
dent, was elected to Chairman of the 
Board, and Chief ‘Executive Officer. 
Charles E. Frohman, Director since 1939 
and Vice-President since 1941, was 
named President. 


Other officers reelected were C. U. 
Harvey, Vice-President, Central Sales; 
John Wyatt, Vice-President, Eastern 
Sales; C. M. Schott, Vice-President, San- 
dusky Sales; and W. F. Pfeiffer, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, 


BUTTER KERNEL APPOINTS 


Minnesota Consolidated Canneries, Inc., 
Minneapolis, appointed the following 
brokers to represent their line of “Butter 
Kernel” canned food products in their 
respective territories: McDonald & Pohn 
to serve the Chicago area; William H. 
Oakley & Company, Toledo, Ohio; Allied 
Sales Company, Roanoke, Virginia; and 
Charles L. Tolliver Company, Billings, 
Montana. The Butter Kernel Line in- 
cludes 32 items. 


NAMED TO BOARD 


Edward J. Grier, manager of the To- 
peka plant of John’ Morrell & Co. meat 
packers and canners, has been elected to 
the company’s board of directors. 
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CONTINENTAL SALES SOAR 


An increase in Continental Can Com- 
pany sales to $427,493,346 during the 12 
months ended March 31, from $339,771,- 
061.for the comparable 12 months a year 
ago, and prospects of a new record 15 to 
20 percent higher volume for the year 
were reported by General Lucius D. 
Clay, chairman of the board, to stock- 
holders at their annual meeting April 24. 

Earnings before income taxes for the 
currently reported period were $29,959,- 
337, against $20,712,098 last year, but 
the provision for income and excess prof- 
its taxes increased from $7,510,704 to 
$14,019,069. Consolidated net earnings 
after preferred dividends were equiva- 
lent to $4.87 per common share, com- 
pared with $4 in the same 12 months of 
last year. 


PRIZE OFFERED IN WISCONSIN 
SALES TRAINING COURSE 


Edwin F. Meier of B. Meier & Son, 
Inc., New York City food broker, has 
offered a prize of $100 to the student 
who submits the best summary or review 
of the three day sales training course 
held at the University of Wisconsin, 
April 24, 25 and 26. The course was one 
of the first, if not the first, staged 
for the specific purpose of instructing 
younger men of both canning and food 
brokerage firms in the art of selling can- 
ned foods. Star salesmen, J. B. Weix of 
Oconomowoc Canning Company, Wiscon- 
sin, and Chester E. Ray of the New Era 
Canning Company of Michigan, were 
two of the instructors and devoted many 
hours of research to provide an interest- 
ing program for the youngsters. 


OREGON FOOD TECHNOLOGY 
GRADS. 


Food technology senior and graduate 
students at Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, have published their 1951 bro- 
chure for prospective employers. The 
theme—“to feed the nation and the 
world’’—suggests that the students want 
an opportunity to join the food process- 
ing industry in this tremendous task of 
providing food for the world. 

A letter from Professor E. H. Wie- 
gand, department head, introduces the 
students with brief statements concern- 
ing their training and experience. Data 
on each student with his picture are 
given as information for the prospective 
employer. A sketch of the courses re- 
quired for a B.S. degree in food tech- 
nology at Oregon State college is given 
on the back cover. 

The brochure, student financed and 
student published, has been sent to the 
food and related industries, agricul- 
tural experiment stations, and colleges 
throughout the United States. Copies 
are available upon request to anyone 
writing to the Food-Technology Depart- 
ment, Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Oregon. 
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RALPH DULANY HONORED 


Ralph O. Dulany, President of John H. 
Dulany & Son, Inc., Fruitland, Maryland 
canners and freezers, was presented the 
Annual Award of Merit for outstanding 
civic leadership of the Salisbury, Mary- 
land Chamber of Commerce on Friday, 
April 20. In presenting the award W. 


Lee Allen said that Mr. Dulany was - 


RALPH O. DULANY 


chosen for “success in business as Presi- 
dent of the Dulany firm, which last year 
grossed about $13 million in canned and 
frozen foods, processed on the Delmarva 
Peninsula; for devoted membership to 
St. John’s Methodist Church in his home 
town of Fruitland, where he has sung 
in the choir and since 1920 has served 
as Superintendent of the Sunday School; 
and for service as a Wicomico County 
Commissioner for 9 years.” 


Mr. Allen said that Mr. Dulany’s mor- 
ality and integrity were prime considera- 
tions in this year’s choice as the Cham- 
ber’s “Man of the Year”. “He is the 
kind of a man we immediately think of 
when we hear someone say that the Na- 
tion’s morality must be strengthened by 
men of integrity.” 


FOOD DISTRIBUTORS PICNIC 


The 30th Annual Wisconsin Food Dis- 
tributors Picnic, sponsored by the Mil- 
waukee Food Brokers Association, will 
be held at the North Shore Country Club, 
Ozaukee County, on Wednesday, June 20, 
when over 300 food wholesalers, chain 
executives, food brokers, and allied in- 
terests will enjoy a full day of convivial- 
ity, good food and participate in golf, 
baseball, horse shoes and prizes. Ralph 
Kuehn and Lester Guell of Otto L. 
Kuehn Company, Milwaukee food brok- 
ers, are picnic co-chairmen, and Henry 
Brown of the Henry H. Brown Company, 
heads the Ticket Committee. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


HILL MOVES UP AT PICTSWEET 


Robert C. Hill has been promoted to 
the position of general sales manager of 
PictSweet Foods, Inc., Mt Vernon, 
Washington. 


HUNT SALES UP 


Hunt Foods, Inc., Fullerton, Califor- 
nia, reports that sales for the quarter 
ended February 28 totaled $10,023,966, 
against $7,832,605 for the like quarter 
in 1950. 


BRADEN ON 
WATER POLLUTION BOARD 


J. R. Braden, vice-president of the 
Richmond-Chase Co., San Jose, Califor- 
nia, has been appointed a member of the 
California State Water Pollution Con- 
trol Board. He succeeded Ralph E. San- 
born, of the California Packing Corpor- 
ation, San Francisco, who had tendered 
his resignation because of failing health, 
and who later passed away. 


McDEARMID SUCCEEDS TAYLOR 
AT LIBBY’S 


George E. McDearmid has been elected 
a vice-president of Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, and has been placed in charge of 
the California fruits division of the firm, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, ef- 
fective May 1st. He succeeds Leroy J. 
Taylor who retires on that date under 
the firm’s pension plan. Mr. MeDearmid 
began his career in the San Francisco 
office and since 1923 has been sales man- 
ager of the California fruits division. 
Mr. Taylor has been with Libby, McNeill 
& Libby almost 50 years and for 17 years 
was in charge of Canadian operations. 
He has been general manager of the 
California fruits division since 1940 and 
has also served as a vice-president and 
director of the company. 


YOST NEW AD MANAGER 
AT CAL-PAK 


Harold H. Yost has been made adver- 
tising manager for the California Pack- 
ing Corporation, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, succeeding the late Earle W. 
Ulsh. Mr. Yost joined the staff three 
years ago and since then has been edit: 
ing the company-wide employee maga 
zine, the Del Monte Shield. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT GROUP 
ELECTS STEWART 


Harold W. Stewart, of the Californi: 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco, ha 
been elected second vice-president of the 
San Francisco chapter of the Nationa! 
Office Management Association. Presi- 
dent of the chapter is Francis S. Bowen, 
office and personnel manager of the Cali- 
fornia & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Cor). 
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“When I came to work for Taylor 66 years ago my bench was 
right in there”, explains John Thompson to Raymond E. Olson, 
Vice President & General Sales Manager of Taylor Instrument 
Thompson, a thermometer maker, has the longest 
record of continuous active service in the history of the com- 
pany, having retired in 1950 upon completion of 65 years on the 
job. The building to which he is pointing was abandoned back 


Companies. 


in 1906. 


FLOTILL SALES UP 


Flotill Products, Stockton, California, 
reports net sales for 1950 of $14,290,280, 
or 65 percent more than those of 1949. 
Net earnings were $1,744,818, the second 
largest in the 16-year-history of the firm. 


NEW FROZEN FOODS FIRM 


The W. G. Pittman Company has been 
organized to carry on a business in the 
frozen foods field. Offices have been 
opened at 149 California St., San Fran- 
cisco, California, with accounts including 
the California Consumers Association, 
H. F. Pelphrey & Son and Artichokes, 
Inc. 


CONSOLIDATED EXPANDS 
IN CALIFORNIA 


Consolidated Grocers Corporation, of 
Chicago, continues to expand its interests 
in California, the last acquisition being 
that of Union Sugar Company with a 
large refinery at Betteravia. The merger 
is subject to approval of Union Sugar 
Company’s stockholders at the annual 
meeting June 20. The merger will be on 
the basis of a share-for-share exchange 
of stock and on the present market value 
of Consolidated Grocers would represent 
a deal of more than four million dollars. 


LINK BELT DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of the Link 
Belt Company have declared a quarterly 
dividend of 60¢ per share of new common 
stock, payable June 1 to stockholders of 
record May 4. The Board action followed 
approval of a two for one split of the 
common stock and a change from no par 
to $5.00 par value per share. The divi- 
dend is the 75th consecutive year of an 
unbroken dividend record. 

At the same meeting Robert C. Bech- 
erer, General Manager of the company’s 
Ewart plant at Indianapolis, was elected 
a Vice-President. 
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MATERIALS HANDLING 
EXPOSITION 


An estimated $10,000,000 in new mod- 
els of materials handling equipment will 
be on display at the National Materials 
Handling Exposition which opens at 
the International Amphitheatre, Chicago, 
Monday, April 30, and continues through 
May 4. One of the largest industrial 
shows in the country, it is expected to 
attract more than 25,000 business and 
industrial executives from the United 
States and Canada and scores of for- 
eign countries. 

The exposition, last seen in Philadel- 
phia two and one-half years ago, is spon- 
sored by the Material Handling Insti- 
tute. Concurrently with the show, the 
American Material Handling Society will 
sponsor a conference at which 61 nation- 
ally known experts will lead discussions 
on handling problems, a non-productive 
phase of industry which accounts for 
more than 25 percent of factory payrolls. 
Admission to both exposition and confer- 
ence is limited to persons in industry but 
is without charge. 


Two hundred and forty companies will 
display thousands of new models in ex- 
hibits spread over eight acres. For the 
first time; an exhibit area also will be 
maintained out-of-doors to provide space 
for demonstrations of handling machin- 
ery for bulk and liquid materials. The 
outdoor area will emphasize yard han- 
dling and provide room for demonstra- 
tion of lift trucks and conveyors in 
action. 


DRIED PRUNE PRODUCTION 
BELOW AVERAGE 


The 1950 preliminary estimate of 
dried prune production in the 9 leading 
foreign producing countries and the 
United States is 185,700 short tons com- 
pared with 213,500 tons in 1949 and 
216,800 tons in 1948. 


TAYLOR’S ONE HUNDRETH 
BIRTHDAY 


The Taylor Instrument Companies of 
Rochester, New York this year celebrates 
100 years of instrument making. The 
firm’s earliest participation in the can- 
ning industry was in 1895 when it pur- 
chased the Hohmann & Maurer Manu- 
facturing Company of Brooklyn. This 
firm made industrial thermometers for 
use on process kettles, and carried a 
pressure scale on the right side and a 
temperature scale on the left side. In 
1905 Taylor brought out a temperature 
and pressure controller, for the canning 
industry. In 1912 the Tycos Time Valve 
was introduced. This is a clock like in- 
strument that could be set for a prede- 
termined time period and which auto- 
matically shut off the steam when the 
cooking period had expired. At. about 
that time the first Taylor Recording 
Thermometer was introduced to the can- 
ning industry. In 1930 came the No. 
2-A system for retorting in glass con- 
tainers. All of these have been followed 
by refinements. 

The instrument company has always 
worked closely with NCA Research Lab- 
oratories and the can and glass container 
people. In recent years they have devel- 
oped control systems for juice heating 
equipment and an automatic time and 
temperature venting system for steam 
retorting was developed. 

Vice-President Fred K. Taylor was 
President of the Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Association in 1932 and 1933. 
Sales Manager Frank Ward has just 
completed a term on the Board of Direc- 
tors of that same Association. 


APPOINTS BROKER 


Perry H. Chipurnoi, Inc. of New York 
City, have appointed Philip Lyons Sales 
Company of San Francisco as Western 
Sales Agents on their line of Buchanan 
Scottish Confections. 
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SEASONAL CANNERS EXEMPT 
FROM MANUFACTURERS 
PRICE ORDER © 


The manufacturers of canned, frozen, 
dried seasonal fruits and vegetables and 
their juices, canned soups and baby 
foods, are exempt from Price Regulation 
22, Manufacturers General Ceiling Price 
Regulation, issued Wednesday, April 25, 
effective May 28. The regulation will 
affect approximately 75,000 industrial 
concerns, with an estimated gross annual 
volume of $70 billion, according to Price 
Administrator DiSalle. 

Non-seasonal canned food packers such 
as baked beans, pickles, peanut butter, 
sausage, and seasonings, baking powder, 
soup mixes, meat extracts, dog and cat 
food, gellatin desserts, olives, etc., are 
covered. Canned fish for some unknown 
reason are included in this group. 

The order sets ceiling prices for these 
manufactured products at a pre-Korean 
base plus actual increases in materials 
costs through 1950 (later for some 
goods), and increases in factory payroll 
costs through March 15, 1951. The base 
period is April 1 through June 24, 1950, 
or any one of the three preceding calen- 
dar quarters selected by the seller. 

Although a specific order for seasonal 
canners is in the mill, there is no indica- 
tion as to just what date it will be issued. 
A temporary order for the early packs 
such as asparagus, spinach, etc., is ex- 
pected at an early date. 


RETAILER CHART DEADLINE 


POSTPONED 


_ Ceiling Price Regulation 7, issued Feb- 
ruary 27, required retailers to file with 
OPS certain pricing charts which would 
indicate customary margin mark-up. The 
original order provided that until those 
charts were filed, the retailers prices 
would remain under the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation of January 26. The 
order provided that the charts be filed by 
March 29. That deadline was later ex- 
tended to April 30. Latest extension 
issued April 24 gives them until May 30 
to file. 


JESSE TAPP WITH ESA 


Jesse W. Tapp, formerly with the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, and more re- 
cently with the Bank of America, has 
joined the staff of Eric Johnston, ESA 
Administrator, as special advisor on 
agricultural stabilization problems. With 
ESA his duties will concern agricultural 
pricing policy, policies involving the 
availability of such supplies as metals, 
equipment and fertilizer, for use as part 
of the stabilization program, and as 
liaison between ESA and USDA, NPA, 
DPA, and other government agencies 
concerned with agriculture. 
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QMC REQUIREMENTS OF 
CANNED FISH AND 
OTHER FOOD PRODUCTS 


Estimated requirements of nonperish- 
able food products to meet the needs of 
the armed forces were announced April 
17 by the Department of Defense. The 
estimates were prepared by the Quarter- 
master Corps of the Army, and are ten- 
tative and subject to modification. “They 
are announced in order to assist indus- 
try in planning production.” 

The announcement listed requirements 
for canned fish, poultry, condiments, 
spreads and other types of food products. 

Procurement of each of these food 
products will be made by one or more 
of the Quartermaster Corps procurement 
agencies or by local procurement. De- 
tailed information on individual procure- 
ments under the program, other than 
those indicated as local procurement, 
will be announced with the institution of 


_each procurement action. 


Nonperishable food products are pur- 
chased annually and quarterly. Annu- 
ally-purchased jtems include those suffi- 


. cient for a year’s supply and are taken 


at the same time. In this instance, they 
are for consumption during the calendar 
year 1952 with the necessary quantities 
remaining on hand at the end of the cal- 
endar year to provide carryover until 
next year’s supplies are available. Quar- 
terly-purchased items are for consump- 
tion in the three months following the 
month of delivery with the necessary 
quantities for carryover remaining on 
hand at the end of the quarter. 
Requirements of selected food prod- 
ucts, of concern to canners, are estimated 
tentatively as follows: 
Time of Purchase 


Item Quantity Purchasing Office 
(million (1) (2) 
pounds) 
CANNED 
17.3 (a) oO 
4 (r) L 
Tuna 4.7 (a) oO 
CANNED POULTRY: 
Chicken. boned ................ 3.1 (a) Cc 
3.1 (a) Cc 
Spices, Extracts, CONDIMENTS: 
A (r) L 
Worcestershire sauce ...... 11 (r) L 
Vinegar, 40-grain ........... 8.3 (q) Cc 
SPREADS: 
6.4 (q) Cc 
Jam 45.2 (q) Cc 
Jelly 31.6 (q) Cc 
MISCELLANEOUS : 
Cranberry sauce 7.0 (a) Cc 
2.1 (q) Cc 
5.2 (a) Oo 
Soup, Canned 1.5 (q) (r) c,L 


(1) Time of purchase: (a) annually; (q) quar- 
terly; (r) purchased as required to meet requi- 
sitions. 

(2) Purchasing offices: C—Chicazo Quartermas- 
ter Depot, 1819 West Pershing Road, Chicago 9, 
Ill.; attn: QM Purchasing Division. O—Oakland 
Quartermaster Procurement Agency, Oakland 
Army Base, Oakland 14, Calif.; attn: QM Pur- 
chasing Division. L—Locally procured by stations. 
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CANNED FISH 
ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Membership of three industry advisory 
committees to consult with the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture on special prob- 
lems arising from the defense program 
was announced April 13 by Secretary 
Brannan. 


The Committees are the California 
Canned Fish Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee, the Canned Salmon Industry Advis- 
ory Committee, and the East Coast and 
Gulf Canned Fish Industry Advisory 
Committee. George L. Prichard, Direc- 
tor of the PMA Fats and Oils Branch, 
will be chairman and Lawrence A. Gro- 
gan, also of the Fats and Oils Branch, 
will be vice chairman of all three groups. 

Industry members of the advisory com- 
mittees are: 


CANNED SALMON COMMITTEE 


C. F. Johnson, Port Ashton Packing 
Corp., Seattle, Wash.; Vance F. Sutter, 


Fidalgo Island Packing Co., Seattle, 
Wash.; H. L. Scott, Pacific-American 
Fisheries, Inc., South Bellingham, 


Wash.; T. F. Sandoz, Columbia River 
Packers Association, Inc., Astoria, Ore.; 
C. L. Rogers, Point Adams Packing Co., 
Hammon, Ore.; J. N. Plancich, Fisher- 
men’s Packing Corp., Anacortes, Wash.; 
J. C. Jackson, John C. Jackson, Inc., Fri- 
day Harbor, Wash.; C. D. Alhadeff, Whiz 
Fish Products Co., Seattle, Wash.; Frank 
Wright, Pyramid Fisheries Co., Seattle, 
Wash.; Oscar Bergseth, New England 
Fish Co., Seattle, Wash.; H. A. Fleager, 
Alaska Pacific Salmon Co., Seattle, 
Wash.; G. V. Graham, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, Seattle, Wash.; H. B. Friele, The 
Nakat Packing Corp., Seattle, Wash.; 
E. O. Paup, P. E. Harris & Co., Seattle, 
Wash.; W.C. Coyne, Annette Island Can- 
ning Co., Seattle, Wash. 


EAST COAST AND GULF 
CANNED FISH COMMITTEE 


Milroy Warren, R. J. Peacock Canning 
Co., Lubec, Me.; M. B. Pike, Holmes 
Packing Corp., Eastport, Me.; Frank 
Lawrence, North Lubec Mfg. & Canning 
Co., North Lubec, Me.; Andrew Haskins, 
Haskins Canning Co., Lubec, Me.; G. A. 
Lawrence, Belfast Packing Co., Belfast, 
Me.; George Seybolt, William Under- 
wood Co., Watertown, Mass.; Fritz Bun- 
dy, Gorton-Pew Fisheries Co., Ltd., 
Gloucester, Mass.; George Harrison, The 
Tilghman Packing Co., Tilghman, Md.; 
Sterling Harris, Blue Channel Corp., 
Beaufort, S. C.; H.R. Robinson, Robin- 
son Canning Co., Inc., New Orleans, La.; 
Julian McPhillips, Southern Shell Fish 
Co., Harvey, La.; Reginald H. Sewell, 
DeJean Packing Co., Biloxi, Miss. 


Secretary Brannan also announced 
membership of a Fresh and Frozen Fish 
Industry Advisory Committee. 
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CALIFORNIA CANNED FISH 
COMMITTEE 


Mel D. Marsh, South Pacific Canning 
Co., Long Beach, Calif.; Sal Ferrante, 
Oxnard Canneries, Inc., Monterey, Calif.; 
Arthur Mendonca, F. E. Booth Co., San 
Francisco, Calif.; Donald P. Loker, High 
Seas Tuna Packing Co., San Diego, 
Calif.; Gilbert Van Camp, Van Camp 
Sea Food Co., Terminal Island, Calif.; 
D. T. Saxby, California Packing Corp., 
San Francisco, Calif.; Barney Kitchens, 
Customs House Packing Co., Monterey, 
Calif.; Wade Ambrose, Westgate-Sun 
Harbor Co., San Diego, Calif.; Leland S. 
Irish, Coast Fisheries, Div. of Quaker 
Oats Co., Wilmington, Calif.; Albert 
Vignolo, West Coast Packing Co., Long 
Beach, Calif.; Phelps Hollywood, Carmel 
Canning Co., Monterey, Calif. 


IN GOVERMENT POST 


USDA has announced the appointment 
of Philip C. Stoltz to the Production and 
Marketing Administration, where he will 
consult with Preston Richards, Director 
of the Dairy Branch as an expert and 
advisory engineer on material and equip- 
ment problems relating to the dairy in- 
dustry for processing, packaging, etc. 
Although Mr. Stoltz will make frequent 
trips to Washington, he will continue in 
his present capacity as Sales Engineer 
for Mojonnier Brothers Company, serv- 
ing parts of Ohio, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Virginia and Maryland. 

Clyde E. Beardslee, who served as an 
official with the War Production Board 
during World War II, is also working 
with the Dairy Branch on problems re- 
lating to materials and equipment of the 
dairy industry. 


STUDY PROBLEMS OF 
HEAVIER LOADS 


Studies of problems in connection with 
heavier loading of freight cars were 
given top priority by the Transportation 
Advisory Committee at its meeting in 
Washington April 11-13 with U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture representatives. 
The Committee operates under the Re- 
search and Marketing Act. 


Anticipating the probability of regula- 
tions requiring the heavier loading as a 
result of the growing emergency, the 
committee felt that it is important to 
know how much breakage and loss of 
product quality might result and to what 
extent the business practices of shippers 
and receivers might be disrupted. (ICC 
has already requested minimum cars of 
65,000 in place of present 36,000 Ibs. for 
canned foods—Ed.) As larger loads per 
car should reduce costs per ton of prod- 
uct shipped, the committee urged ex- 
ploration of possibilities of rate reduc- 


tions for heavier loads of agricultural 
products. 
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Dehydrated Foods In Defense Set-up 


In a talk before a meeting of the Na- 
tional Farm Chemurgic Council at Cin- 
cinnati on April 19, Byron T. Shaw, Dep- 
uty Administrator Agricultural Research 
Administration, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, spoke of the advantages of 
dehydrated foods in wartime, and dis- 
cussed the progress and research in this 
field since World War II. Because of 
the current interest in the subject, that 
part of his address referring to dehy- 
drated foods is published herewith. 


Most wars in recent history have de- 
pended heavily on dehydrated foods. 
They were used to some extent in the 
Civil War, when Army rations contained 
small quantities of dried fruits and vege- 
tables. In World War I, we saw the tre- 
mendous opportunities to save storage 
and transportation space by using dried 
foods. The need for such savings was 
far more critical in World War II, and 
the GI’s came home complaining about 
C-rations. There was some comment on 
the dried eggs also! 


We all know that the quality of dehy- 
drated foods used in the last war was not 
what it should have been. We have a 
tendency in this country to lose interest 
in this kind of research as soon as a war 
is over. That is what happened after 
World War I. Fortunately we kept on 
working after the last war and have 
made some progress. But there is still 
much to do. 


Foolproof dehydrated potatoes are 
high on the list of food needs of the 
Quartern:aster Corps. So far, there is 
no such product. In the recent war there 
were riced potatoes and diced potatoes, 
but neither was satisfactory. The search 
in this country and in England has de- 
veloped new ideas for drying them, the 
latest of which is the modern dried 
powdered potatoes. Many American 
housewives find this product satisfactory 
under home conditions, but the Quarter- 
master is not satisfied with it. We are 
devoting a lot of energy to this problem. 


Dehydrated sweet potatoes are also on 
the Quartermaster’s list. So far, all at- 
tempts to make such a product have 
ended up with a hay flavor. Sweet pota- 
toes rate high because of vitamin A 
value. We are also working on this one. 


Dehyrated onions come next. Have you 
ever stopped to think how many ways we 
use onions in our menus, either as a main 
dish or for flavoring other foods? We 
now have dehydrated onions on the mar- 
ket, but we have no way to tell how much 
flavor they have. Two packages may 
look just alike. One will have excellent 
flavor, and the other none. The Quar- 
termaster wants a simple method of test- 
ing for flavor, so that the product can 
be standardized. 


We are also working on dehydrated 
peas, tomatoes, green beans, and corn. 
They are very popular among our troops, 


fresh or canned, and if they could be 
dried into a good product they would be 
highly useful. There are many prob- 
lems involved in dehydrating these four 
vegetables to give a product that will be 
palatable. The Quartermaster is inter- 
ested only in those vegetables that the 
boys will eat. They don’t like dehydrated 
cabbage, carrots, or beets. 


The Quartermaster is also interested 
in dehydrated fruits, such as apples, apri- 
cots, peaches, pears, cherries. Most of 
these are now available in dehydrated 
form, but none has met the Quartermas- 
ter’s requirements in all respects. Dehy- 
drated orange juice is high on the list, 
and we are giving a lot of attention to 
it as well as to the fruits. The big prob- 
lem is to retain the quality of the prod- 
uct in storage. 


In special situations, such as on sub- 
marines where refrigerated storage is 
available, our dehydrofrozen fruits and 
vegetables may be the answer. We have 
been working on dehydrofrozen foods for 
several years in an effort to approximate 
the quality of the frozen product with 
about half the storage space required. 
We are making good progress with ap- 
ples, apricots, peaches and peas. So far, 
the best products we have made are ap- 
ples and peas. 


We need better quality milk beverages 
for military personnel aboard ships or 
stationed in remote areas. Toward the 
end of the last war frozen milk was used 
on hospital ships. It is not suitable for 
wide use because it is bulky and requires 
frozen storage. Dried milk was widely 
used, but it was not always popular. Our 
scientists cooperated with those of a 
large milk company and by the end of 
the war had developed an acceptable 
canned sterilized caramel-flavored milk. 


The fact that our Government is doing 
everything it can to supply milk bever- 
ages to our troops in remote parts of the 
world where they can’t get fresh milk is 
an interesting commentary on the dif- 
ference between our way of life and that 
of those who oppose us. I have never 
heard of a dictator showing any concern 
over getting milk to his troops. 


GRAPE JUICE GRADES 


U.S.D.A. has announced that U. S. 
Standards for grades of canned grape 
juice have been revised and will become 
effective for use in 30 days from April 9. 
Revised standards cover two grades and 
three types—Grade A (Fancy) and 
Grade B (Choice) of Concord type, any 
single type other than Concord type, and 
blended type. Requirements for sugar 
and acid have been lowered and new re- 
quirement for sugar-acid ratio to reflect 
more balanced flavor in each grade 
added. These standards will supersede 
those which have been in effect since 
June 15, 1945. 
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FROM CONTINENTAL 


Continental Can has 65 plants ¥ 


field research lab. 


ited States, Canada 
16 
oratories and 63 sales offic 


in the Un 
and Cuba, 


(This advertisement originally 
appeared in full-color in TIME, 
BUSINESS WEEK and FORTUNE.) 


Continental research has helped canners preserve 
vitamins in canned vegetables, fruits and fruit juices 


This may surprise you. However, it’s a fact that canned foods are just as high 
in vitamin content as the same foods bought in the market and cooked at home 
by the housewife. 


That’s because fruits and vegetables used for canning are picked at their prime 
and “pressure-cooked” in sealed cans—often within the hour. There’s little time 
for vitamins to escape as they do during the days it usually takes to deliver raw 
foods to the market. 


To make sure that more and more vitamins reach your table, Continental’s 
research scientists have pioneered in studies of the vitamin content and nutritive 
value of canned foods. They have suggested many specific improvements in can- 
ning equipment and procedures to the canning industry. And each year they visit 
canning plants all over the country to help individual food packers do a better job. 


Today when you serve a canned food, you can be sure that the food contains 
most of the nutritive qualities and vitamins that nature put into it. Continental 
research has helped bring more tood and better food to more people! 


FF i& a packaging problem—re our baby / 


If you are a food packer, you will find that the quality and scope of our research service 
are major reasons why so many people like to do business with Continental Can Company. 
Our one goal is to lick packing problems of all kinds. 


FIBRE DRUMS PAPER CONTAINERS STEEL PAILS AND DRUMS CAPS AND CORK PLASTIC PRODUCTS 
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MARKET NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


ACREAGE—With all thoughts turned 
toward canners’ plans for the coming 
seasonal packs, this week’s Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics report covering 
processors’ intentions to plant tomatoes, 
beets and cucumbers for pickles, as of 
late March and early April, came in for 
a good deal of attention. The Bureau 
emphasizes that these reports, prelimin- 
ary in nature, are intended to assist 
growers and processors in making such 
further changes as may appear desir- 
able. The. acreage actually planted in 
1951 may turn out to be larger or smaller 
than indicated, by reason of weather con- 
ditions, and the effect of the report it- 
self upon processors’ actions according 
to U.S.D.A. Nevertheless, since the re- 
ports are interpretations of reports from 
processors, and since they are based on 
past relationships, between such reports 
and acreage actually planted, they have 
attained a position of great reliability. 


BEETS — Intended beet acreage is 
about the same as last year, which was 
somewhat above average, and which is 
in line with the government acreage 
goals. Note that the Wisconsin acreage 
is sharply up over the 10-year average, 
while the New York acreage has fallen 
off considerably. Average yield of 8.91 
tons per acre in 1950 compares to 8.28 
in 1949, and 7.63 for the 10-year 1939-48 
average. 


PLANTED BEET ACREAGES 


10-year 
State average 1950 1951 
1940-49 revised indicated 
— (Acres) — 

4,850 4,000 3,800 
New Jersey® 650 770 850 
1,230 1,800 1,600 
5,620 7,800 8,600 
1,690 2,150 2,300 
Other States’ ............... 3,040 3,280 2,550 
17,080 19,800 19,700 
1 California, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 


Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Utah 
and Washington. 


TOMATOES—The tomato acreage re- 
port is most interesting and verifies 
earlier reports from the trade. Although 
the overall increase over last year is 
some 31% percent as compared to a 35 
percent increase requested by the gov- 
ernment, note that California has 
doubled it acreage. This leaves an in- 
crease over last year of only 12% per- 
cent for the rest of the country and veri- 
fies the reports that tomato acreage is 
coming hard. An interesting aside about 
the tomato acreage is the shift in areas. 
States like Delaware, Virginia, Arkan- 
sas, Missouri, Tennessee, and Kentucky 
are yielding in popularity to Texas, Flor- 
ida, South Carolina, Michigan, Illinois, 
etc., and even in the states of Maryland 
and Indiana, though they still are most 
important factors, acreage is off con- 
siderably from former years. 
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The 1950 average U.S. yield of 7.58 
tons per acre, compares with 7.30 in 
1949, and 5.72 for the 10-year 1939-1948 
average. The government figures follow: 


PLANTED TOMATO ACREAGES 


10-year 
State average 1950 1951 
1940-49 revised indicated 
— (Acres) — 

24,000 20,800 22,500 
New Jersey 34,900 29,800 35,000 
Pennsylvania ............. 28,400 21,000 +25,200 
28,600 23,200 25,000 
94,730 67,700 *76,000 
Illinois .... 11,200 10,900 14,200 
Michigan ... 7,200 8,800 9,700 
Wisconsin . ee 1,800 1,900 1,800 
3,600 1,300 1,600 
14,100 7,000 7,700 
10,700 5,300 6,000 
Maryland 50,120 30,800 35,400 
27,840 15,000 17,700 
South Carolina. .......... 2,700 3,600 4,500 
3,290 3,500 4,500 
5,000 2,300 2,000 
6,600 2,400 2,500 
18,700 8,500 12,500 
2,200 1,300 1,600 
pis 17,100 17,500 18,500 
Colorado .... 4,400 8,700 4,300 
7,700 7,600 8,600 
109,220 75,520 150,000 
Other States' .. _ 5,100 3,400 3,400 
519,200 872,820 490,200 


1Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, Georgia, Idaho, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebras- 
ka, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and West Virginia. 


* REDKEY, IND., April 23—Acreage coming 
rather slow and largely due to weather conditions 
thus far. Has been too bad to do any farming as 
yet to any extent. Feel a little nice weather will 
assist in obtaining balance of acreage, but if not 
obtained in next two or three weeks, there will be 
a shortage. Should be sufficient moisture in ground 
to get crop off to good start once planting begins. 


+ SOUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA, April 24 — 
We need more acreage. If you have a neighbor 
who is interested in growing tomatoes, please have 
him get in touch with our office. You will be doing 
both him and us a favor. 


CUCUMBERS FOR PICKLES—Pickle 
packers are shooting for a record 162,890 
acres, according to the government re- 
port. This compares with a revised 1950 
planted acreage of 123,870 acres, and a 
ten-year average of 124,970 acres. It is 
9 percent above the previous record acre- 
age planted in 1946 of 149,450 acres. In 
Michigan, where the largest acreage is 
planted, 55,400 acres will be planted com- 
pared to 39,600 in 1950, and 37,930 for 
the 10-year average. That’s an increase 
of 40 percent over last year, and 46 per- 
cent over the 10-year average. Wiscon- 
sin, the next popular state, will plant 
24,200 acres compared to 16,700 in 1950, 
and 18,240 for the 10-year average, or an 
increase of 45 percent and 33 percent 
respectively. The Southern states of Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, Geor- 
gia and Louisiana are rapidly becoming 
more important in the production of 
cucumbers for pickles. 


OTHER CROPS AND ACREAGES— 
Beginning this week canners spaced stra- 
tegically in important growing areas, 
will receive crop report blanks from this 


publication. One or two have trickled in 
thus far. There are one or two other re- 
ports worthy of mention as follows: 


PEAS: Southern Pennsylvania, April 24 
—Planting has been quite a problem this 
spring. Wet weather has delayed this 
operation as well as other farm opera- 
tions. Although there were few days this 
spring when the soil was dry enough to 
work, most of our growers have suc- 
ceeded in sowing their peas. 

Rochester, N. Y., April 17—Planting 
at a standstill. With nine consecutive 
days of rain or snow, pea planting has 
come to a complete halt after a few scat- 
tered processors reported a small acreage 
planted. The weather has been such that 
it now becomes a question whether acre- 
age contracted for will all be planted. 


CORN: Southern Pennsylvania, April 
24—$2.00 per ton have been added to all 
grades of sweet corn. These prices are: 
Golden, U.S. No. 1A, $27.00 per ton; 
Golden U.S. No. 1B, $17.00 per ton; 
Evergreen, U.S. No. 1A, $25.00 per ton; 
Evergreen, U.S. No. 1B, $15.00 per ton. 
We can use more sweet corn acreage. 
Tell your neighbors. 


STOCKS — NCA, Canners League of 
California, Northwest Canners Associa- 
tion, Florida Canners Association, and 
others are busy getting out stock figures 
as of the first of April. Nevertheless, at 
this writing there are still more to come, 
including the distributors stocks. For 
this reason we are listing below merely 
the total figure for April 1 for each com- 
modity. Except for citrus, apples and 
pears the stock position is so inadequate 
that no other comment is necessary. 
Apple sauce hasn’t moved well at all the 
past two months. Total movement dur- 
ing February and March of 663,443 
actual cases is far below the 1950 figure 
of 1,126,915 cases. Total shipments to 
date, however, are about 1 million cases 
over last year, or 7,458,155 cases, com- 
pared to 6,418,127 cases a year earlier. 
The supply of apple sauce at the start 
of the year was about 5 million cases 
over that of a year ago. The rate of 
movement of canned apples is about the 
same as last year. Starting supplies were 
about 1% million cases heavier than the 
year before. 

The citrus situation is explained by 
our market correspondents in other 
areas. Pears have been running into 
price resistance. 
are included for comparison. 


CANNERS APRIL Ist STOCKS 


1950 1951 

Apple Sauce, a/c ... 2,571,688 6,458,327 
Apricots, 214’s ........ 954,000 340,000 
Cherries, RSP, a/c 432,396 429,93° 
Cherries, Sweet, 214’s.......... 489,000 145,000 
Pears, 214)’s ...... 1,576,000 1,344,000 
Orange Juice* ... 4,812,916 6,426,762 
Grapefruit Juice* .. 2,544,425  3,6138,57% 
Combination Juice* 1,520,985 2,614,86. 


23,023,632 
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April 1 frozen stocks , 
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B/C 4,677,675 8,470,244 
14,695,082 4,515,014 
TOMATOES 4,614,439 585,736 
Pumpkin & Squash, a/c...... 192,532 32,540 
Tomato Catsup, a/c...... oe 4,686,905 2,474,719 
Tomato Chili Sauce, a/ 935,438 417,759 
Tomato Juice, a/c.... 8,061,390 3,908,171 

Total 7 Vegetables 37,864,911 15,404,183 
* Florida only, basis 2’s, April 15. 


FREEZERS APRIL Ist STOCKS 
U.S. Total Stocks 


Commodity 3/31/50! 3/31/51! 

Fruits: 
— (1,000 Ib) — 

Peaches 13,662 13,811 
Raspberries 20,883 19,207 
Strawberries 18,828 61,288 
VEGETABLES : 
Asparagus 3,388 5,251 
Beans, lima 48,864 47,029 
Beans, snap 23,705 28,087 
Corn, sweet 24,988 23,934 
Peas, green 54,240 58,287 
Spinach 21,072 13,935 


1 Cold Storage Report. 


POTATO PACKS 
Compiled by N.C.A, Division of Statistics 


Sweet White 
1949 1950 1950 
(Actual Cases) 
Md., Va. & N,. Ju... 1,460,658 1,972,483 *672,427 
Za., Miss. & Ala..... 896,861 1,254,844 (a) 
Other States «. 203,884 240,118 $862,591 
TORE 2,561,403 3,467,395 1,535,018 


* Includes Other Eastern States. 
(a) Included in Md., Va., & N. J. 
+ West States. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Remains Quiet—Interest In Florida 
Pack Tomatoes—New Pack Peas Will Move 
Through Trade Channels Quickly — Corn 
Nominal — Beets Offered — Bean Supplies 
Scarce — Carrots Tight — New Season Low 
For Citrus—No Fish Running As Maine Sar- 
dine Season Opens— No Excitement In Fish 
—Fruits Dull Due To Lack Of Supplies. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., April 27, 1951 


THE SITUATION—Despite more at- 
tractive price offerings in some canned 
food groups, there has been no pick-up 
-in the demand. 

Buyers continued to operate on the 
theory that there is nothing to be gained 
in trying to accumulate stocks. Many 
retailers were carrying supplies sufficient 
to hold them for some weeks, it was 
maintained. Furthermore, buyers usu- 
ally do not come into the market at this 
time, other than to meet requirements. 


THE OUTLOOK —Traders do not 
hold out special hope for a quick change 
in marketing conditions covering the bal- 
ance of the fiscal pack year. The excep- 
tion may be a possible improvement in 
canned fish demand as the summer sea- 
son develops. However, there may be a 
broader trade interest as the new pack 
Season is entered. Buyers will seek re- 
placements on such items as peas, corn, 
spinach and tomatoes as well as tomato 
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products inasmuch as packers and many 
wholesalers are not expected to carry- 
over important stocks. However, in the 
final analysis most industry leaders be- 
lieve that prices must be attractive in 
order to stimulate buyers’ interest out- 
side of routine operations. 


TOMATOES—Activity in this market 
centered in new packs out of Florida. As 
a result of the scarcity of goods in all 
markets, attention here was keen. There 
were reports of business around $2.00 
per doz. for 2s, with some 303s said to 
be offered in the neighborhood of $1.80 
and $1.85. These prices, it was felt, may 
bring about larger movement to canners 
at the expense of the fresh markets. 
Meanwhile, reports from all production 
areas tell of plans to bring about a large 
acreage, a natural move with the short- 
age of stocks in first hands at this time. 
However, canners were said to be study- 
ing this trend and were not inclined to 
make important S.A.P. bookings. 


PEAS—New packs were only a rela- 
tively short time away. Meanwhile, crop 
conditions in most of the Tri-State area 
remained good, although warmer weather 
would help toward an early maturity. 
Supplies were small in all markets. For 
that reason, allowing for a fair early 
séason pack it was felt that goods would 
move readily into wholesaler and retailer 
outlets. There were some small 1950 
pack offerings out of the Mid-West on 
the basis of $2.00 for extra standard 2 
sieves Alaska 2s and $1.40 for fancy 3 
sieves sweets. 


CORN—The market was largely in a 
nominal position owing to the limited of- 
ferings. There were a few lots of fancy 
whole kernel golden available out of the 
Tri-State area at $1.65 for 2s and extra 
standard 3038s at $1.45. Fancy cream 
style golden 2s were quoted at $1.60 and 
extra standards at $1.50. A small quan- 
tity of extra standard 1s whole kernel 
golden was reported available f.o.b. mid- 
west at $1.10. In some instances canners 
were booking S.A.P. business on new 
packs, but the trade felt that this was 
largely for regular customers. 


BEETS—Fairly good supplies and a 
slow movement were seen in this group. 
Price offerings were in line with buyers’ 
ideas, but there was no rush to buy, in- 
asmuch as carryover stocks were be- 
lieved to be ample in many trade outlets. 
Midwest offerings on fancy wholes, 20 
over 2s were reported at $1.80, 25 over 
at $1.95 and 60 over $2.60. There were 
some 303s fancy sliced reported offered 
out of New York State canneries at 
$1.02% and 2s at $1.15 while fancy cut 
10s were priced at $4.25, all f.o.b. 


STRING BEANS—Tri-State canning 
was moving slowly owing to inability to 
secure sufficient raw stock from Florida. 
The few offerings that developed were at 
$1.50 for 303s for fancy French Style 
and $1.40 for extra standard, while 
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standard round pod cut green beans were 
quoted at $1.20. An easier supply posi- 
tion was forecast during the summer 
packing season as raw supplies increased. 


CARROTS—The market remained in 
a rather tight position, with limited sup- 
plies available. Midwest offerings on a 
small scale were noted at 70c for 8 oz., 
fancy sliced, $1.30 for 2s, $6.50 for 10s 
and on fancy shoestrings at $1.05 for 2s, 
f.o.b. 


CITRUS JUICES—A new season low 
price was established as the market con- 
tinued to feel the absence of demand and 
the increasing pressure to sell. Orange 
juice was quoted in leading quarters at 
$1.22% for sweetened fancy 2s and $2.80 
for 46 oz., with no 10s available. Un- 
sweetened blended was $1.12% for 2s, 
$2.55 for 46 oz. and $5.05 for 10s, with 
sweetened commanding the usual differ- 
ential. Unsweetened grapefruit juice was 
97%e for 2s, $2.20 for 46 oz. and $4.25 
for 10s, with sweetened a fraction higher. 
All prices were f.o.b. Florida cannery. 
The pack was well above last year. At 
this time last year orange juice, sugar 
added was selling at $3.15 for 46 oz., 
$3.17% for blended and $3.20 for grape- 
fruit juice. 


MAINE SARDINES—The fishing sea- 
son has opened for sardines, under the 
new law permitting an early start. How- 
ever, this meant little, for there were 
no fish running. The industry does not 
believe that there will be any for at least 
a month. Meanwhile, there was less re- 
sale pressure from the 1950 pack. The 
spot market was averaging from $6.00 
to $6.50 per case as to seller and quan- 
tity desired. The trade feels that with 
the higher producing costs based on the 
1951 season that the opening price sched- 
ule for new packs will be in the neigh- 
borhood of $7.50 per case, f.o.b. 


TUNA FISH—There was little fea- 
ture to the demand. Prices held steady, 
but the trade was interested in what may 
be the new OPS price ceilings and 
whether or not that body would place a 
ceiling schedule on the raw fish. Mean- 
while, many of the leading packers have 
their boats at sea and these may be re- 
turning shortly from the long trip for 
supplies into the South Pacific. Settle- 
ment of the recent strike between fisher- 
ment and canners resulted in higher 
prices for the catch. The feeling in some 
quarters was that this would mean an 
increase of 75¢ a case for tuna, halves, 
processed. Last spot offerings were on 
the basis of $15.00 for California tuna, 
halves, f.o.b. coast and $11.00 for grated 
white meat. 


SALMON—Outside of chums, which 
were offered at $20.00 for 1s, f.o.b. coast 
virtually no supply existed. It will be 
sometime before new packs, with the 
first expected to be in the Alaska Cop- 
per River area, which opens around May 
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15. Raw fish costs there may be about 
25 percent above a year ago. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—The market 
lacked special feature for the reason that 
supplies were well absorbed. It is too 
early to tell just what new packs may be. 
Packers, faced with higher costs, ceiling 
regulations and usual uncertainties as 
regards crop prospects are studying de- 
velopments closely. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Continues Dull—Cool Weather Holds 

Back Asparagus Pack And Pea Planting— 

Indiana Having Difficulty With Tomato 

Acreage—Routine Sales Kraut—Apple Sauce 

Movement Slow—Odd Lots California Fruits 
And Fish. 


Chicago, Ill., April 26, 1951 


THE SITUATION—Nothing has hap- 
pened this past week to change the tem- 
po of business activity. Trading remains 
extremely dull with the trade continuing 
their policy of liquidating stocks as much 
as possible before new pack. Revised 
government requirements from the 1951 
packs were carefully noted and merely 
strengthened the trade’s convictions that 
such set asides will leave plenty of can- 
ned foods for civilian buyers. The aver- 
age buyer here feels with larger packs in 
the offing and ceiling prices to protect 
him from any price increases there is 
nothing to be gained by buying ahead. 
Accordingly, the general policy seems to 
be one of hand to mouth buying which 
never has been a stimulant to good busi- 
ness. Of course, a lot of things could 
happen that could change such a policy 
overnight but they are unforeseen at 
the moment. 


With the exception of citrus and spin- 
ach spot offerings remain badly depleted 
with most canners either sold out com- 
pletely or offering only broken assort- 
ments consisting mostly of less popular 
sizes and grades. Citrus is plentiful 
with prices easy and very little in- 
terest from the trade and while spinach 
has sold very well both from California 
and the Ozarks prices are down slightly 
from opening which lead the trade to feel 
their ideas about new packs are correct. 


ASPARAGUS—Reports from Califor- 
nia indicate the pack is under way al- 
though outside of quotations from one 
packer of nationally advertised goods no 
prices have been forth coming and it 
appears shipments may be made with- 
out prices if the trade are convinced 
opening prices will not be too much 
higher than last year. Cool weather has 
kept Illinois canners on the sidelines so 
far, the bulk of their efforts being di- 
rected toward the task of arranging con- 


tracts with growers and having quite a 
battle to keep prices within reason. 


PEAS—Cold and wet weather has re- 
tarded plantings in Wisconsin so far al- 
though with much nicer weather finally 
making an appearance recently it ap- 
pears peas should start going into the 
ground in volume very quickly. The 
trade have covered quite heavily on an 
S.A.P. basis particularly on Alaskas as 
so many times this variety runs short of 
desirable sizes and grades. Meanwhile, 
the spot market shows no activity sim- 
ply because nothing is offered from first 
hands. 


TOMATOES — Indiana canners held 
their annual spring convention last week 
at Indianapolis and it was not a very 
joyful affair. Canners report consider- 
able difficulty in arranging acreage and 
they are not happy about the prices they 
are being forced to pay. While it’s true 
pipe lines will be empty by August there 
is some question as to how well tomatoes 
will move in volume at much higher 
prices. Furthermore, canners are becom- 
ing aware that this is one year the trade 
will buy only as needed and that includes 
tomatoes as well as everything else. 


Activity on the spot market consisted 
of one or two sales of No. 2 tomatoes 
from Florida at $1.95 and a_ small 
amount of local tomato juice at $1.25 for 
2s and $2.70 for 46 oz. 


KRAUT — Local canners report sup- 
plies of kraut will be cleaned up long 
before the new pack is available al- 
though under present conditions buyers 
are not the least bit concerned. Routine 
sales are being made on the basis of 
$4.20 for tens, $1.25 for 2%4s, 97% cents 
for 2s and 87% cents for 303s. 


APPLE SAUCE—Although most.ean- 
ners still have appple sauce to offer the 
trade have shown little inclination to 
buy preferring to work on present hold- 
ings until they are forced to make re- 
placements. Probably because of the lull 
in activity there is some evidence of 
price shading although the market gen- 
erally seems to be holding firm. New 
York State sauce is offered here at $1.45 
for 2s and $6.85 for tens with extra 
standard 2s at $1.30. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—While Cali- 
fornia canners are supposedly completely 
sold up, various odd lots are showing up 
more frequently although quantities are 
small and in most cases are quickly sold. 
For the most part the trade are fairly 
well supplied with shelf sizes although 
tens are very scarce and in heavy de- 
mand. For that reason it’s easy to un- 
derstand why a few No. 10 choice diced 
pears at $12.50 and diced peaches at 
$9.75 were grabbed at once when offered. 
Northwest canners still have a few ber- 
ries to offer and some undesirable grades 
of pears. Under the circumstances, not 
only are sales at a minimum but very 
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few shipments are reaching this market 
as most contracts have been completed. 


CANNED FISH—Sales are at a mini- 
mum as high prices on salmon has slowed 
the movement plus the fact nothing out- 
side of chums are being offered. Tuna 
buying is nothing more than replacement 
arid the same could be said about sar- 
dines. Tuna prices remain steady and 
Maine sardines are holding firm at $6.50 
in first hands with resales offered out of 
New York at $6.00. Little to get excited 
about. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Quiet Continues—Concern Over Weather— 

Stock, Report Getting Attention—Spinach 

Market Stabilized — No Asparagus Prices 
Yet—Fish Inactive. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., April 26, 1951 


THE SITUATION—The canned foods 
market continues quiet, with spot stocks 
limited and many items in the list com- 
pletely sold out. Canners are busily en- 
gaged in working out price ceilings but 
are accepting some S.A.P. business, espe- 
cially on asparagus, with many buyers 
signifying a desire to place sizable or- 
ders early. Speculation, which was so 
rampant a few months ago, especially on 
some items in tomato products, has dis- 
appeared, but resales are occasionally 
reported. 


THE WEATHER—Canners are com- 
mencing to show considerable concern 
over crop conditions, in both California 
and the Pacific Northwest. Early rain- 
fall was very heavy in most parts of 
Central and Northern California, sug- 
gesting that the long chain of dry years 
had been broken, with heavy snows in 
the mountains promising an abundance 
of water for irrigation. However, the 
snow was melted by warm rains, result- 
ing in floods, and much water went to 
sea. State agencies report that moun- 
tain streams are now at mid-summer level 
and that the rainless period for March 
and April to date has broken all records 
for duration. And from the Pacific 
Northwest comes word of a killing frost 
that has done much damage to deciduous 
fruits, especially in Eastern Washington. 


STOCKS—tThe report of the Canners 
League of California giving the stocks of 
canned fruits, tomatoes and certain to- 
mato products in the hands of California 
canners as of April 1 has been given 
very close attention by the trade here. 
This indicates a very heavy movement 
during March, confirming the reports of 
most operators. Stocks of most fruits 
on hand, sold and unsold, are about one- 
third those of a year ago, with a much 
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smaller percentage unsold. Ona No. 2% 
basis, stocks of fruits on hand on April 
ist were: Apricots, 340,308 cases, against 
929.832 a year earlier; sweet cherries, 
65,444, against 187,987; pears, 335,429, 
against 435,599; cling peaches, 1,439,100, 
against 5,910,460; freestone peaches, 
133.850, against 542,474; fruit cocktail, 
1,103,353, against 3,385,734; fruits for 
salad, 142,777, against 507,896, and 
mixed fruits, 6,048, against 367,170. 


In tomatoes and tomato products, 
heavy sales and shipments were even 
more striking. In actual cases, stocks 
on hand sold and unsold on April 1st 
were: Tomatoes, both round and Italian 
type, 328,234 cases, against 1,896,505 a 
year earlier; tomato juice, 1,346,483, 
against 2,857,796; tomato catsup, 1,053,- 
622, against 1,325,587; tomato chili 
sauce, 79,362, against 211,745; tomato 
sauce, 469,304, against 1,308,910. On a 
few items the unsold part of holdings 
were listed, including tomato catsup, 
717,558 cases, tomato chili sauce, 29,173 
cases, and tomato sauce, 261,331 cases. 


SPINACH—The canning of spinach is 
moving along nicely, with crops from 
irrigated land making an especially good 
showing. Some of this land is yielding 
from 7 tons to 9 tons per acre. The mar- 
ket on this canned item is now on a more 
stable basis than at any time since the 
first price lists made an appearance. 
Rather high prices prevailed at first but 
these early lists have been scaled down 
in some instances and there is now less 
of a spread between the highs and the 
lows. Practically all business is now be- . 
ing done at these quotations on fancy: 
No. 2, $1.40-$1.60; No. 2%, $1.65-$1.75, 
and No. 10, $5.35-$5.80. Discounts are 
still offered on purchases for delivery 
during the canning season. 


ASPARAGUS — Asparagus is coming 
into canneries at a rather slow pace, 
with cool weather holding back the har- 
vest. Opening prices are expected at any 
time, but considerable business has been 
booked on a S.A.P. basis. The trade is 
naturally expecting higher costs, but 
naturally expecting higher prices, owing 
to higher costs, but canners are making 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MAY 11, 1951 — Spring Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Severs Hotel, 
Muskogee, Okla. 


MAY 18-17, 1951—14th Annual Con- 
vention, Super Market Institute, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


MAY 23-24, 1951—Spring Meeting, 
Board of Directors and Administrative 
Council, National Canners Association, 
1133 - 20th Street, Northwest, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


JUNE 3-4, 1951—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


efforts to hold advances down as much as 
possible. Holdings of 1950 pack are mov- 
ing in small lots only and buyers have 
some difficulty in locating stocks, since so 
many canners are completely sold up. 


BEANS—A few green beans of last 
season’s pack are still in the hands of 
California canners, but it is expected 
that there will be almost a complete 
cleanup by the time new pack is avail- 
able. The 1951 pack promises some in- 
teresting innovations, as far as_ indi- 
vidual canners are concerned. For 
example, the San Jose Canning Com- 
pany, of San Jose, will pack the new 
stringles variety of Blue Lake beans and 
the time-honored No. 2 can will give 
away to the No. 303 size. 


FISH—The canned fish market con- 
tinues rather inactive, with only a very 
little business passing on salmon and 
with tuna about the only item on which 
there are workable stocks. Prices have 
shown almost no change for weeks. 
A limited business has been done on 
canned crabmeat of Pacific Northwest 
pack at $28.00 a case and Alaska pack 
crabmeat is quoted at this price. There 
are inquiries for prices on California 
pack shad roe, but it is still a question 
whether or not a pack will be made. 


JUNE 11-12, 1951—Mid-Year Meeting, 
National - American Wholesale Grocers 
Association, Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


JUNE 12-13, 1951—Summer Meeting, 
Maine Canners Association, Lakewood, 
Maine. 


JUNE 25-JULY 13, 1951—Food Tech- 
nology Course, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


JUNE 27-29, 1951— Mid-Year Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Associa- 
tion, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


JULY 18-27, 1951— Annual Techni- 
cians School for Tomato and Tomato 
Products Canners, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


AUGUST 1-10, 1951— 14th Annual 
Mold Count School, Jordan Hall, Geneva 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 24-26, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Indiana Canners Association, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick 
Springs, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 12-13, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1951—37th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1951—66th Annual 
Convention, Association of New York 
State Canners, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
New York. 


JANUARY 10-11, 1952—Annual Fruit 
and Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 16-18, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, 
P. Q., Canada. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fan., Nat., No. 2, 
Colossal & Mammoth............ 
Fey., Green, No. 2, 
Colossal & Mammoth............ — 
BEANS, StTRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
No. 2 — 
No. 10 — 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 1.90 
No. 10 — 
Cut, NO. BOB 
No. 2 — 
No. 10 5.75 
MIDWEST 
2 sv. —— 
3 sv. 2.35 
Cut, 8 NO. 1.35 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 9.50 
4 sv., No. 2 ....... 1.70-1.80 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308 ........ 1.35-1.40 
Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 2.......... 1.50 
No. 303 1.25 
NorTHWEST (Blue Lakes) 
No. 10 
4 sv., No. 2 —- 
No. 10 — 
No. 10 
5 sv., No. 2 
No. 10 —— 
No. 10 —- 
No. 10 — 
OZARKS 
— 
TEXAS 
Fey., Cut, 1, 2, 3 sv., No. 2........ 1.50 
Std., Wh., 4 sv., No. 2.......... 
Lake, Fey., Cut, BO; 1.75 
BEANS, LIMA 
East, Fey., Tiny Gr., 
No. 303 2.90-2.95 
Fey., Sm. Gr., No. 808.......... 2.50-2.60 
No. 2 
No. 10 —. 
Fey., Med., Gr., No. 308......2.40-2.45 
No. 2 — 
No. 10 — 


Texas, Fr., Gr. & Wh., No. 300..1.25 
No. 10 


9.50 
BEETS 

No. 10 

No. 10 —— 
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Diced, Fey., No. 2 «2... 1.05-1.10 

Shoestring, Fey., No. 2. 

Sliced, Fey., No. 2 ....... 

Wis., Sliced, Fey., No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 2, Diced 1.05 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 

Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 1.15 

Fey., Diced, No. 1 ie 

Fey., Cut, No. 10 ..... 

Fey., Wh., No. 2, 8/0. bisskotennitasiasiniaad ‘1. 05 
No. 2, 16/0 1.15 
No. 10, 60/0 6.56 

CARROTS 

N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 2.............. 1.25 
No. 10 5.50 

Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. 1........ -75 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 10 5.75 

Northwest, No. 2, diced.............. 1.15 
No, 2, Sliced J 

Texas, Fey., Sl., 
No. 303 1.00 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 10 5.25 

CORN 

East 

W.K. Gold., Fey., No» 308.......... 
No. 

No, 2 — 

Std., No. 303 — 

No. 303 — 

No. 303 — 
No. 2 
No. 10 

MIDWEST 

Co. Gent., C.S. Fey., No. 303....— 

No. 303 1.55-1.65 
1.55-1.65 
No. 2 1.70 
No. 10 

Ex. Std., No. 10 ... — 

No. 303 1.55-1.60 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 a 

No, 2 

HOMINY 

Mid-west, Fey., No. 2.......... 1.00.1.05 

No. 2% 1.40-1.45 
PEAS 

MiIpWEst ALASKAS 

All Grades and Sizes Nominal 

MIDWEST SWEETS 

All Grades and Sizes............ Nominal 

EASTERN ALASKAS 

All grades and Sizezs............ Nominal 

MARYLAND SWEETS 

All grades and Sizezs............Nominal 

New York SWEETS 

All Grades and Sizes............ Nominal 


NorTHWEST SWEETS 
Fey., 4 8V., No. 


TEXAS 

Fr. Blackeyed, No. 300 ........1.17% 
No. 10 7.25 
With Snaps, No. 300......... 1.22% 
No. 10 7.40 

POTATOES (White) 

No. 2 90-1.00 
No. 10 4.75 

POTATOES, Swasr 

Md., Fey., Sy., No. 8, Sa. ......1.921%4 
No. 2% 2.20 
No. 10 7.76 

No. 6.50 
No. 8, Vac. 1.90 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fancy, No. 2 
No. 2% — 
No. 10 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 3038.... .87%4- .90 
974% -1.05 
1.25-1.30 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 
SPINACH (New Pack) 
No. 2 1.65-1.75 
No. 2% 2 00-2.25 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 6.00 
MO. BOB. 1.15 
No. 2 1.4214-1.60 
No. 2% 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 5.35-5.80 
Terns, No. 1.25 
No. 10 6.00 
TOMATOES 
All Areas Nominal 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz. ....... -Nominal 
No. 10 Out 
TOMATO PUREE 
All areas Nominal 
FRUITS 
APPLES 
9.85 


N. Y., Fey., No. 10 Sl. ......8.50-9.50 


No. 10 ‘ 9.50 
APPLE SAUCE 
Calif., Fey., No. 308 ........ 1.50 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 7.60 
N. Y., Fey., No. 308............1.80-1.40 
No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 6.85-7.00 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 6.75-6.85 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 
Std., No. 2%4 
CHERRIES 
No. 10 —— 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 
Choice 
Standard 
No. 10, Ch. ae 
N. Y., Sw., Fey., Dark, No. 2...— 
FRUIT COCKTAIL 
Calif., Choice, No. 2% 
PEARS 
N.W. Bart, No. 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Calif., Choice, No. 8 02. 
No. 1T 
No. 2% 
N.Y, Bart, Ne. 
No. 2% — 


Kieffer, Std., No. 2, 
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PEACHES 
Choice, No. 2% ..... 
Std., No. 2% 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
2.40 
No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.........00004 2.40 
No. 2% 2.75 
Broken Slices, No. 10 10.60 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz., Tin 2.50 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 2.55-2.75 
No. 10 5.05-5.30 
46 oz. 3.25 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 2.20-2.35 
No. 10 4.25-4.50 
Calif., No. 2 1.35 
46 oz. 3.00 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 2.80-3.00 
No. 10 
46 oz. 3.65 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2. 
46 oz. 3.25 
No. 10 6.50 
TOMATO 
46 oz. Nominal 
46 oz. 2.85 
46 oz. 
46 oz. 2.60 
No. 10 5.25 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
Gulf, 4% oz. 3.50-3.75 
SALMON—Per Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T............. Nominal 
Nominal 
Rad, Ne. 3 Nominal 
Nominal 
PURE MO. Nominal 
’s Nominal 
Chums, Tall, Ma. Nominal 
14's Nominal 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, % Oil kelyess............6.00-6.50 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce ........... 
No. 1 T., Nat. 4.75 
SHRIMP 
5 oz., Small 3.50-3.75 
4.25-4.35 
Large 4.60-4.70 
Jumbo 4.90-5.00 
TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......15.00-15.50 
Chunks & Filakes................ 12.00-13.00 
Grated 11.00 
Fey., Light meat, 14’s......13.50-13.75 


Std., 12.50-12.75 
Chunks & Flakes ..........11.25-11.50 
Grated 10.75 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Sea Food Production At Low Point—Shrimp 
Size Law Repeal Urged. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., April 22, 1951 


PRODUCTION — Landings of shell 
fish in this section during the week end- 
ing April 18, 1951 were as follows: 

Louisiana—88,140 pounds hard crabs; 
18,769 barrels oysters, including 17,597 
barrels for canning; 2,142 barrels 
shrimp, including 989 barrels for can- 
ning 

Mississippi—17,800 pounds hard crabs; 
3,010 barrels oysters, all for canning; 
and 945 barrels shrimp, including 474 
barrels for canning. 

Alabama—32,780 pounds hard crabs; 
2,561 barrels oysters, including 2,521 
barrels for canning, and 147 barrels 
shrimp. 

Aapalachicola, Florida—33,600 pounds 
hard crabs; 122 barrels oysters; and 37 
barrels shrimp. 

Texas—4,274 barrels shrimp. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp decreased 720,000 pounds and 
were approximately 1,750,000 pounds less 
than four weeks ago. Total holdings 
were approximately 1,360 pounds more 
than one year ago. 

The 9 canneries in Louisiana, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi now canning” 
shrimp reported that 4,314 standard 
cases of shrimp were canned during the 
week ending April 14, 1951, which 
brought the pack for the season to 626,- 
509 standard cases of shrimp. 

The 17 canneries in Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana now canning oysters 
reported that 14,190 standard cases of 
oysters were canned during the week 
ending April 14, 1951, which brought the 
pack for the season to 197,486 standard 
cases, 


SHRIMP SIZE LAW REPEAL URGED 


Marine Fisheries Commission Adopts 
Proposals To Be Given Conservation 


Bureaus, Legislatures. 
By C. E. Mathews, Register Staff Writer. 

An article with the above caption ap- 
peared in The Mobile Register of Satur- 
day, April 21, 1951 which is quoted here 
below: 

“Pensacola, Fla.—Repeal of state laws 
regulating the size of shrimp caught in 
inland and outer waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico was recommended here Friday by 
the Gulf States Marine Fisheries Com- 
mission. Bert E. Thomas, commission 
chairman, said this was one of a number 
of recommendations that will be made by 
the five-state body to conservation de- 
partments and Legislatures of the vari- 
ous states, 

The recommendations had been sub- 
mitted earlier to the commission by its 
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scientific advisory committee and are the 
results of findings in extensive biological 
studies made in recent years. 

Alabama law prohibits the commercial 
sale of shrimp which count more than 40 
to the pound with heads on or more than 
68 to the. pound without the heads. 

This law has been the object of con- 
siderable controversy during recent 
years, fishermen and other opponents in- 
sisting that it is impossible for them to 
avoid catching in trawls shrimp under 
legal size and that by the time small 
shrimp can be sorted out and thrown 
overboard, they are dead. 

On this subject, the commission scien- 
tists had this to say: 

‘We recommend no size limits and that 
those now in effect be abolished.’ 


UNIFORM SEASONS 

The commission also recommended uni- 
form shrimping seasons in all inside 
waters from the area east of the Louisi- 
ana-Texas border to and including St. 
Marks, Florida.. The first closed season 
would extend from June 15 to August 31 
and the second for inside waters of all 
states from December 15 to March 31. 

The first closed season is suggested 
to protect the small shrimp during the 
period of their most rapid growth. The 
second closed season is suggested to pro- 
tect small shrimp that are wintering in 
inside waters. Such shrimp produce the 
Spring run, according to the scientists. 

A different closed season was sug- 
gested for inside waters of Texas—from 
July 15 to September 15. 

The commission and its scientists say 
outside waters off all States should re- 
main open to shrimp fishermen through- 
out the year. 


STATUS IN ALABAMA 


Alabama closed her inland waters to 
shrimping from June 14 to August 14 
last year. It-closed the season again 
January 26 and opened it April 1 in Mis- 
sissippi Sound. Shrimping is still pro- 
hibited’ in Mobile Bay. 

Opening of the season is left to the 
discretion of the director of conservation. 

The commission also would let down 
all bars to night shrimping in both in- 
side and outside waters. Alabama now 


has a ban on night fishing in inside © 


waters. The commission suggests that 
no limitations be placed on the size of 
trawls or mesh, and that there should 
be no law against a fisherman removing 
the heads of shrimp in shrimping waters. 

Recommendation of shrimp bait fishery 
regulations also was recommended by the 
commission, ‘since there is much evidence 
of the abuse of this privilege.’ Under 
present law in Alabama, an individual 
can use a trawl up to 16 feet and catch 
up to five pounds of shrimp for bait. 


Commercial fishermen long have pro- 
tested this privilege, claiming individuals 
abuse the right and not only catch more 
than the five-pound limit but also inter- 


fere with the sma!] shrimp supply in the . 


bay. 


MARKET NEWS 


The commission’s biologists said their 
recommendations were based on the 
knowledge that ‘it is not necessary to 
protect the spawning stock and the as- 
sumption that it is advantageous to pro- 
tect the small shrimp.’ 


REPORT ON SPAWNING 


In their report, adopted without 
change by the commission at the closing © 
session of its semiannual meeting. at the 
Hotel San Carlos, the ‘scientists said 
shrimp spawn approximately from March 
through September in offshore waters. 


The eggs hatch within a few hours and 
the young shrimp are carried by the cur- 
rents to the bays and estuaries which are 
nursery grounds. On these grounds the 
young strimp grow rapidly during the 
summer, generally more than doubling 


their weight each month. As they grow, 


the shrimp move to waters of higher 
salinity. 


Shortly after appearing in abundance 
on the inside fishing grounds the larger 
shrimp begin to move to outside waters. 
With the approach of Winter the move- 
ment. is speeded up, with the result that 
the larger shrimp move outside, leaving 
the smaller ones in inside waters. 


Rep. Hermes Gautier of Pascagoula, 
Mississippi, pointed out that the Missis- 
sippi Sea Food Commission recently 
adopted a resolution expressing a desire 
to form reciprocal marine fishery agree- 
ments with other states. This resolution 
will go to the Magonolia State Legisla- 
ture, in which Gautier is chairman of 
the fisheries committee. 


Thomas and Dudley Gunn, executive 
secretary of the commission, said that al- 
though it is a slow process, progress is 
being made toward establishment of 
Gulfwide reciprocal agreements between 
the states. 

Alabama Conservation Director Earl 
M. McGowin attended every session of 
the- commission and has expressed _ his 
willingness to eliminate state barriers 
to development of the seafood industry 
along the coast.”’ 


DULANY RECIPES 


The Canned Food Division of John H. 
Dulany & Son, Inc. well known canners 
and freezers of Fruitland, Maryland, has 
issued an attractive four color recipe 
folder. On heavy cardboard stock, and 
perforated for use in an index file, the 
folder of accordian type, lists several 
recipes each for Dulany Sweet Potatoes, 
White Potatoes, Green Beans, and Lima 
Beans. It also carries hints for serving 
and instructions for storing. - It explains 
in general terms the nutritive value of 
Dulany’s canned foods, and answers a 


number of questions commonly asked: by 


the housewife. A customer needs only 
to send a Dulany label from a can of 
Dulany canned foods to obtain the handy 
file, 
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There is many a firm that can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need 
help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results 
from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, 
per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to three times 
per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use 
a box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close 
Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Bal- 
timore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


YOUR FIRST THOUGHT for good food and canning equip- 
ment should be the First Machinery Corp. Stainless and. Copper 
Kettles, Tanks, Stills, Evaporators, Vacuum Pans and Pressure 
Vessels. Reactors, Retorts, Sterilizers; all sizes. Dryers and 
Dehydrators of all types utilizing steam, electricity or gas; 
vacuum or atmospheric. Juice extractors, Pulpers and Finish- 
ers. Colloid Mills, Homogenizers and Viscolizers. Centrifugal 
Extractors, Filter Presses. Cutters, Slicers, Dicers, Choppers, 
Grinders. Vegetable and Fruit Washers, Peelers, Blanchers, 
ete. Packaging Equipment including Fillers, Labelers, etc. Com- 
plete plants for sale on location. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Stainless Steel Clad Steam Jacketed Kettles, 
guaranteed, 40# pressure, from 20 gal. to 150 gal. sizes; new 
Stainless Steel Kettles 100# pressure, from 50 gal. to 500 gal. 
sizes; Stainless Steel Tanks from 30 gal. to 6,000 gal.; Ayars 
Pea and Bean Fillers; Wrap Around Labelers. Perry Equip- 
ment Corp., 1502 W. Thompson St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


FOR SALE —2 A. K. Robins Shaker Washers, belt drive, 
never uncrated; 1 Sinclair Scott Rod Washer, Model “C”, motor 
driven, #2” spacings, Serial No. SRW-618, never uncrated; 1 
Sinclair Scott Dewatering Reel, motor driven, never used; 1 
Robins Bean Slitter, belt drive, never been used; 1 9-pocket 
Ayars Cut Bean and Tomato Filler, belt drive, change parts for 
#1 and #2 cans; 1 CRCO Model B Juice Extractor, stainless 
steel contact parts, motor driven; 1 Wolfinger 12-pocket Beet 
Cutter, 1 HP Motor; 1-12 pocket Food Machinery Stainless 
Steel Filler for #10 cans. All of the above equipment in good 
condition and offered for sale under usual terms. Delta Can- 
ning Co., Inc., Raymondville, Tex. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp #2 Model E Caser; 2 Lee 
400 gal. S/S Kettles, 100# jkt pressure; 1 Lee 150 gal. agit. 
jkt S/S,Kettle, 100# jkt pressure; 29 S/S clad, jkt., open 
Kettles, 30, 40, 60, 75 and 80 gal. capacities, 40# jkt pressure; 
8 Standard-Knapp, Ceco & ABC Gluer-Sealers, Compression 
units; 6 Double Spiral Ribbon Mixers, 400, 600, 1200 & 1800# 
capacities; 1 Munson Rotary Dry Batch Mixer, 2000# capacity; 
1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 #50 S/S Pulper; 2 - 225 
gal. S/S Open Tanks; 1-1880 gal. S/S jkt Kettle; 29-200 gal. 
unused Aluminum Storage Tanks. Only a partial listing. Send 
your inquiries to: Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 Park Row, 
New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 


FOR SALE—Kolman Dehydrator Model K-3, used as demon- 
strator, suitable for drying alfalfa, apple pomace, citrus and 
tomato plant waste. W. B. Osgood, 4100 Roland Ave., Balti- 
more 11, Md. 


FOR SALE—Bonded Vibrating Screens for processing citrus, 
tomato and other juices. Cannery waste Dewatering Screen, 
$479.00. Send for circular showing actual operation pictures. 
Portable Power Bag & Box Stacker, $679.00; Floor to Floor Con- 
veyors $726.00; many other types of belt and roller Conveyors. 
Write for circular and price. 15 ton Truck Scale, $545.00; 20 
ton Truck Scale, $617.00. Guaranteed equipment. Immediate 
shipment. Bonded Scale & Machine Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 
7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE —2 Langsenkamp Single Tank Juice Heating 
Units (250 gal. capacity each) 36” diameter x 54” deep, com- 
plete with % H.P. 3 phase Motor and Agitator, Dial Thermom- 
eter, 2” temperature control, 3” over-flow tube and lid; 2 #35 
Food Machinery De Luxe Model Super Juice Extractors, stain- 
less seel contact parts complete with 5 H.P. 3 phase Motor; 1 
Tri-Clover Sanitary Pump equipped with 1 H.P. 3 phase Motor, 
1%” inlet and outlet, nickle alloy fittings; 1 Wolfinger Auto- 
matic Beet Cutter, equipped with 1 H.P. 3 phase Motor. All 
machinery in A-1 operating condition and can be inspected at 
our plant any time. Terms cash. Interested parties should 
write: The Greencastle Packing Co., Greencastle, Pa. 


FOR SALE—17 - 42” x 96” Vertical Retorts; 17 Retort Con- 
trols; 22 Trolleys & Hooks; 1 Boston Wire Stitcher; 2 FMC #7 
Corn Silkers; 2 FMC Double Batch Corn Mixers; 1 #2 Can 
Boxer; 2 FMC 5” Cup Enclosed Conveyor; 1-12” Cup Con- 
veyor; 1-9 Pocket Ayars Filler; 1 Kyler Labeler. W. T. 
Howeth, P. O. Box 333, Narberth, Pa. 


FOR SALE—A-B 12 valve 2% Economy Syruper on consign- 
ment in San Francisco. Purchased new in 1942. Used 4 sea- 


sons. Reasonably priced. In good condition. Subject to prior 
sale. Old Mission Packing Corp., P. O. Box 130438, San Diego 
13, Calif. 
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FOR SALE—Kyler Labeler, Serial #4332L, will handle 8 oz. 
to 46 oz. cans, in good condition; Robins Stringless Bean Slitter, 
complete with Shaker Washer, Figure 878-S and 113-S, condi- 
tion fair. L. H. Moore Canning Co., P. O. Box 1711, McAllen, 
Texas. 


FOR SALE—1 Sinclair Scott Pea Grader, like new; 1 Link 
Belt Water Separator, used 30 days; 1 Silo Filler. Priced for 
quick sale. For information call or write: Reuben Sclar, 8216 
Georgia Ave., Silver Spring, Md. Telephone: Shepherd 1744. 


FOR SALE—50 Galvanized Iron Pea or Bean Carts, rectang- 
ular, on wheels, easily moved. Size 32” x 32” to a depth of 15” 
then tapering to a discharge opening in center 6” x 6” with slide 
control. Home Style Food Products Co., Inc., Waterloo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Cream Corn Equipment: Model K. Fitzpatrick 
Comminuter; Model R. Fitzpatrick Slitter; Dezurik Consistency 
Controller; Berlin Chapman 300 gal. Double Batch Mixer; 
Blackmer 2” Pump; FMC No. 100 Pulper. All equipment motor- 
ized and in A-1 operating condition. Comminuter, Slitter, and 
Batch Mixer used for only 25,000 cases; Blackmer Pump 25,000 
cases since factory overhaul; Dezurik 50,000 cases and factory 
overhaul this winter. We also have a Kyler #2 Motorized 
Caser, and two (2) FMC #100 Stainless Steel Pulper Screens, 
one .079 very slightly used, and one .045 new. Adv. 5159, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 only Triangle Sealing Machine, Model # S R 
Serial #3823; 1 only Logan Tubular Roller Bearing Power Con- 
veyor, 100 ft. long in 10 foot lengths with Standards, Motor, 
Reducer, Belt, 24 inch wide; 1 only Iron Fireman Bin Feed 
Stoker. J. G. Pieri Co., 601 Bailey Ave., Buffalo 6, N. Y. 
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ALE—MACHINERY—Continued 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


“oR SALE—One Sinclair Scott Flotation Corn Washer and 


two Belt Driven Double Corn Huskers, used one season; Three 
Motor Driven, Universal Corn Cutters and one Ayars 5 Pocket 
Corn Filler, practically as good as new. Howard O. Proctor, 


Phone Delta 34 R 5. 


fOR SALE—1 Motorized Bridge Onion Trimmer, condition 
excellent, $250; 1 Robins Belt Driven Bean Cutter, 1” cut, also 
head for %” cut, condition good, $400; 1 Motor Driven Adjust- 
able Burt Labeler, can range 8 oz. to #2%, condition fair to 
good, $600; 1 Monitor 1A Cleaner, 2 sets of screens, belt driven, 
condition fair, $75; 1 #16 Clipper Cleaner, 2 sets of screens, 
belt driven, condition fair, $75; 1-3%” x 2%” x 4” Worthing- 
ton Duplex Pump, condition good, $100. All subject to prior sale. 
Charles G. Summers Jr., Inc., New Freedom, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1- 12 plate Niagara Filter; 1 Industrial Filter; 
1-30 spout U. S. Automatic Rotary Filler; 1-18 spout Horix 
Filler; 2 Semi-Automatic Bottle Crowners; 1-7 head Rotary 
Crowner; 2-175 gal. Double Jacket Copper Kettles; 2-500 gal. 
Stainless Steel Tanks; 3 Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snippers, 1 
Model F, 2 Model L. Tontitown Canning Co., Tontitown, Ark. 


Delta, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One Lewis Bean and Okra Cutter. Rebuilt like 
new. Falls Canning Co., Reisterstown, Md. 


FOR SALE—32 single bale 4 tier Perforated Crates, 6 slat- 
ted; 15 Perforated Tops for above; 1 Robins Buggy Cart; 7- 
pocket Ayars Tomato Filler, change parts for #2% cans; 2 
Steam Hoists; several 6 ft. open top Cooking Kettles. C. L. 
Hammack, Lancaster, Va. 


FOR SALE—55 Cypress Tanks. Approximately 3200 gal. 
cap. each, 9’ dia. by 8’, with four 4” x 6” molded end pieces, 
12” x 17” manhole, with iron inward swinging cover, eight %” 
galvanized steel hoops, and patent tightening lug, four bell 
base screw jack floor stands, pitched interior, shellacked and 
painted exterior, like new, replacement cost today according to 
manufacturer $1000 each; we offer immediate delivery at con- 
siderably less than half of new, still erected and inspection in- 
vited at Grunewald Brewery, American St. & Susquehanna Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Two Filters. 
29-plate, 185 sq. ft.; Sietz Model EK 23 x 23, 100-plate, filter 
plates of coated aluminum, can be used for water, wine, beer, or 
similar. Grunewald Brewery, American St. & Susquehanna 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—100 Station Link Belt Peeling Table in perfect 
condition, Charles B. Silver & Son, Havre de Grace, Md. 


Sweetland Filter #5, 24” dia., — 


FOR SALE—Virginia field grown plants. Tomato: Rutgers 
and Master Marglobe ready about May 20 for setting in your 
fields. We use certified and treated seed, the plants are sprayed 
with Dithane for disease and blight. Cabbage: Marion Market 
and Golden Acre Yellows Resistant, also Copenhagen Market 
and Penn State Ball Head ready about April 20; all seed of the 
above are from F. H. Woodruff, Milford, Conn. Certified Sweet 
Potato Plants: Nancy Hall and Porto Rico; seed grown on our 
farms and treated. Our Cabbage and Tomato are grown in rows 
and cultivated, which gives you a large deep rooted plant. Any 
order large or small receives our careful attention: Wire or 
write for our catalogue. Clifford A. Cutchins Co., Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE—Ten million field grown Tomato Plants grown 
from certified seed; $3.00 per thousand F.O.B. here at the farm; 
tomato plants ready May 10. Also ten million Cabbage Plants, 
Copenhagen, Golden Acre, Ferry’s Round Dutch, Flat Dutch, 
Enkhuizen, Danish Ball Head; $2.00 per thousand F.O.B. 
Franklin. Sweet Potato Plants, Porto Rico and Nancy Hall; 
$4.00 per thousand. We also have five hundred thousand long 
red Tomato Plants at $4.00 per thousand. All plants mossed 
packed to arrive safely anywhere. We are equipped to load your 
truck here at the farm. Satisfaction guaranteed. Harvey 
Lankford, Franklin, Va. Telephone 8162-3. 


FOR SALE—Vegetable Plants. All outdoor grown on our 
farms at Franklin, Va. Cabbage: 10 Standard Varieties includ- 
ing Yellows Resistant. Tomato Plants: 8 Standard Varieties 
including Stokescross Hybrids. Sweet Potato Plants: All Vir- 
ginia Grown State Certified. We also Grow Pepper, Cauliflower, 
Broccoli & Onion Plants. Get our catalog and ask for special 
quotations on truck load lots delivered or f.o.b. our farms. J. P. 
Councill Co., Franklin, Va. “Virginia’s Oldest & Largest 
Growers”. 


FOR SALE—SEED 


FOR SALE—2000 lbs. Michael-Leonard Tendermost Golden 
Seed Corn in 50 lb. bags. Germination 91%, price 32c lb. F.O.B. 
Frederick, Maryland. Contact: Jenkins Bros., Inc., Freder- 
ick, Md. 


FOR SALE—Bush Lima Bean Seed. 35 bu. Hend.-Fish ’48 
(germination 87%-1951) 11c/lb.; 30 bu. Hend. Assoc. ’48 (germ. 
85%-’51) 11¢/lb.; 20 bu. Clark-Green, Assoc. ’47 (germ. 86%-’51) 
12c/lb.; 14 bu. Peerless-Fish *48 (germ. 88%-’51) 10c/Ilb.; 
INSECTICIDE DUST—3500 lbs. 1.96% Nicotine-Miller Chem. 
"47 @ 7c; 1313 lb. 5% DDT-Newton ’49 @ 3c; 975 lb. 5% Mar- 
late-Newton ’49 @ 6c; 850 lb. 1% Rotonone, 50% Sulphur, 
Niagara @ 4c. The Torsch Canning Co., Box 373, Milford, Del. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5-40 x 72” 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and tanks from 100 to 500 
gallons. Adv. 515, The Canning Trade. 


_\VANTED—To buy one or two 30,000 gallon Wood Vinegar 
Tan| s. State material, thickness, size and condition in reply. 
Ady. 5149, The Canning Trade. 


\\NTED—1 Flat Top Filler for #10 cans; 1 Caser for 
sais / cans 6 x 4 pack (Nu-Way preferred); 1 CRCO Model J 
Stainless Steel Juice Extractor, with motor. Delta Canning Co., 
Inc.. Raymondville, Tex. 


WANTED—Burt Labeler, adjustable #1 to #10 cans; on 
#10 cans must handle spot or wrap around labels. L. H. Moore 
Canning Co., P. O. Box 1711, McAllen, Tex. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 


FOR SALE—Red, also green and mixed red and green diced 
peppers in brine, drained weight 400 lbs. to barrel. 200 barrels 
cut red peppers drained weight 285 lbs. to barrel. One thousand 
cases six tens mixed red and green diced peppers. W. D. Ross, 
Clayton, Del. 


FOR SALE—50,000 used heavy weight field crates 15” x 
21” x 12” high in good condition. -Warriner Products Co., Inc., 
St. Francisville, La. 


FOR SALE—2000 new Containers for 1 doz. #2 cans. 
will you bid? Cope Bros., R. #1, Manheim, Pa. 


What 
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AUCTION SALES 


PUBLIC SALE—*% mile East of Birmingham, Ohio on State 
Route 113 known as Sun-Kist Orchards, Saturday, May 5, 1951, 
10 A.M., consisting of Tractors, Sprayers, Fruit Grading, Pack- 
ing, Picking, Trucks, Trailers, etc. 


1950 Ford Tractor; International T9 Crawler; John Deere 
Model L. A. Tractor; 2-2 Wheel Farm Wagons; A. C. Double 
Disc; 3 Section Spring Tooth; Meyers 500 gallon Sprayer; 
Hardie 300 gallon Sprayer; Niagara Apple and Peach Grader; 
New Power Pruner; New 18” Chain Saw; New 10” Table Saw; 
Air Compressor, 4 H.P. Motor; Basket Turner, Basket Forms; 
Facing Trays & 8 pe. 10 ft. Roller Conveyor; Misc. Spray Ma- 
terial; Ladders, Baskets; Covers; Boxes; Field Crates; Grease; 
Oil; Army Cot; Bedding; 2-2500 gallon Steel Water Towers; 
2-500 lb. Platform Scales; 1-60 lb. Dial Scales. 


Trucks and Trailers: 1-1900 International ™%-ton Express; 
1-1935 1%4-ton Ford, Flat Body; 1-1940 1%-ton Ford, Closed 
Body; 1- 1946 1%4-ton Ford, Closed Body; 1-1946 2-ton White 
Tractor; 1-1947 2-ton White Tractor; 1-1942 Gramm Trailer, 
Closed; 1-1944 Gramm Trailer, Closed Tamden. 


Fruit & Juice Equipment: Mount Gilead 30 bushel Press, hy- 
draulic; Klotz Grape Stemmer; U. S. Siphon Bottle Filler; Vac- 
Spray Bottle Labeler; 2-50 gal. Enamel Storage Tanks; 4 - 3300 
gallon Cypress Tanks; 3 - 20,000 gallon Fir Tanks; Celullo Fil- 
ter Press; 80,000 lb. Howe Truck Scales, New 9 ft. x 22 ft. 
Platform; Complete Pump, Motor, Bronze Plates, and Frames; 
Juice Pump 1” size, % H.P. Motor; 6 ft. Cherry-Burrel S. S. 
Pasteurizer; also numerous other articles. Terms Cash. C. E. 
Opperman, Owner; Walter Leber, Auctioneer; Myron Knott, 
Clerk. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Man with canning experience, who wishes to 
share in ownership in small vegetable cannery. Must know can- 
ning operation and have some money to invest. Opportunity 
outstanding. Worth a thorough investigation. Interested party. 
is not now in canning business. All replies strictly confidential. 
Adv. 5150, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—For our Donalsonville, Ga. Factory, Superinten- 
dent who knows how to pack green beans, tomatoes, etc. This is 
a small factory and new. Wonderful opportunity for year round 
operation. For a good Superintendent that can produce, this is 
your opportunity to build up with us. E. L. Davis Canning Co., 
Palmetto, Fla. 


WANTED—Experienced all around Mechanic, acquainted 
with canning house machinery. One who can install and main- 
tain equipment. Factory located close to Baltimore. Adv. 5157, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—FACTORY 


WANTED—Lease or purchase Tomato Cannery. In reply 
describe fully. Write, wire or phone: Al Baylow, 102 Armagh 
Drive, Baltimore 12, Md. Valley 3816. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—By Superintendent or Manager with 
fifteen years experience in canning Tomato Products, Vege- 
tables, Dry Lines and Pumpkin. Qualified to supervise field 
work. Married. Have college education. References. Adv. 
5152, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—By Plant Manager with small or 
medium sized plant on West Coast. Salary secondary. Experi- 
enced Jams, Jellies, Mayonnaise, Syrups, Canned Meats, Poul- 
try, Fruits, Vegetables, and other Specialties. Over 20 years 
experience. Adv. 5153, The Canning Trade. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 


Business Man: “What do you do with all these pic- 
tures you paint?” 

Artist: “I sell them, sir.” 

Business man: “Name your figure and report Mon- 
day. I’ve been looking for a salesman like you for 
years.” 

You save a lot of unnecessary conversation if you 
remember that people aren’t going to take your advice 
unless you are a lawyer or a doctor, and charge them 
for it. 


Prepare For Harvest Now! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
MURFREESBORO NORTH CAROLINA 


| 


PIEDMONT LABEL co INC. 


LITHOCRAPHERS 


BEDFORD VIRGINIA 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mirs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, 
Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, III. 
H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
‘4 K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, We 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, .. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., ndianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Solderin 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Son Il. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
x Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, by 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., ee Falls, N. Y. 
‘ood Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, III. 
H. Langsenkamp Co. ndianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
: n Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

chy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. 
Co., Chicago, Ill 
bins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
O., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
t apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Chicago, Il. 
s & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
{ Hydraulic. 
hapman Company, Berlin, 
n-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N 7 
Chicago, iii, 
s & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
cok, Columbus, Ohio. 


COSERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Chi vert apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
‘Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
R. i chy, & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Ren ‘eburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
K Robins & Co.,, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, be 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N = 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 


F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, _ 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N Ve 2 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain, or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co.,. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company. Baltimore Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., ay Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
ree Bros., Morral Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 


Berlin Chapman Berlin, 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N » ¢ 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder ‘Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Mchy. & Chem. my = Hoopeston, Ml. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co dianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md, 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Qhio, 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food ey & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, bsg 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp ‘Co. ndianapolis, Ind. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, ‘Tl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STEAM BOXES, Seafoods, Vegetables, etc. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw.. Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 

aes Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


COMMINUTING MACHINES. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. =. Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morall, 
United Co., Westminster, nia. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, . 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morall, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md 


CORN HUSKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, . 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
— Bros., Morall, Ohio. 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Chapman Company, Berlin, 
Hyder Co., Falls, N. Y. 
A. rk Robins & Co., , Baltimore, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY. 


CORN 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. «8 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morall, Ohio. — 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN WASHERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. a. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, ml. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 7. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 


Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, 
Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder_ Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H: Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y 
A Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


CUTTERS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 

Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc.; Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Iil. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


HARVESTERS. 


H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy, & Chem. Hoopeston, 
Link Belt bo, Chicago, Ill. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N.. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md, 
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EXHAUSTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING MACHINES. 
Associated Buck Cang. Mchs., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Peelomatic Corp., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md, 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. ‘ 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. > 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. I. 
ndi 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., anapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 5 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, 


A Complete Course in Canning. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 3 
United Container Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber, Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. , 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corp., New York 


GLASS CONTAINERS. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT. 


H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. » 


INSECTICIDES. 
California Spray Chemical Corp., Richmond, Calif. 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, ae B. Warner, Chicago. 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cinti., O. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Hammer Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 4 
Stecher-Traung Litho., Rochester, N. Y. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. } 
National Canners Assn.; Washington, D. C. 
Wisc. Alumni Research Foundation, Madison, Wis. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York City. 


MATURITY TESTING EQUIPMENT 
Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago, Ill. 


PASTE, CANNERS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Morton Salt Co., Chicago, Ill 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City. 


SEASONINGS. 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc., The, Chicago, Ill. 
Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago, II. : 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Co., Swedesboro, N. J. 


SEED TREA 
California Spray Chemical Corp., Richmond, Ca'if. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. - 
Northrup, omy Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. : 


SUGAR. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. / 
Sugar Information, Inc., New York City. 4 


WAREHOUSING. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


What one man 


have you... 


... who can establish correct processes ? 


... who can identify and control 
spoilage bacteria? 


NE MAN would hardly be expected to do all this 
O ... but there is a team of men who can .. . and 
do. If you’re a Canco customer you’ve probably seen 
them in action! 


For Canco has concerned itself with the processing 
problems of canners for 50 years and during that time 
it has been called upon to help solve just about every 
type of problem you can imagine. 


Canco has a name for the particular services illus- 
trated here . . . Prompt Help in Food-Processing 
Problems. 


As Canco customers know, it is only one of many 
such services, all of which are made possible through 
the teamwork of canners and Canco’s many special- 
ists in all phases of the canning business. 


May 7, 1951 


... who can work out, or change, an operation 
or product formula? 


Among the other services which you will probably 
find helpful are: 


1. Advice on crop production problems 
2. Advice on recipes and consumer preferences 


3. Extensive delivery facilities to meet packing 
schedules 


4. Advice on label information and design 
Canco offers more and better service than any other can 


manufacturer. 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
C0 SAN FRANCISCO 
HAMILTON, 
CANADA 
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There’s nothing like it—that 
well-deserved snooze after a good go at the lawn. 
Nothing either, like the feeling that comes 
when you know you’ve given your product the best, 
all along the way. 

This means, of course, that you’ve 
used sugar. It is always uniform, has more 


sweetening power, and brings out the best flavors 


of higher-priced ingredients. You know that 


its use will heighten the quality of your product. 
For your own gratification 
—and your customers’! — 
use sugar. It pays off in 


solid satisfaction! 
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INFORMATION 
NEW YORK 5 - NEW YORK 
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FOR CORN ON THE COB, WHOLE GRAIN 
OR CREAM STYLE—CANNED OR FROZEN _~ 


ab: 


\ ~ New aligner rod feature places ears in parallel 
\S position on carrying chains. 


Employing a combination rolling-brushing-washing action, the 
FMC Ear Corn Brusher thoroughly and automatically scrubs 
husked ears to remove silk, dirt and other impurities before can- 
ning. New type aligning rods arrange ears properly on chains for 
smooth, clog-free travel through the machine. Every kernel is 
exposed to the whirling brushes as ears are turned on parallel 
revolving rolls. As the corn moves through brusher chambers, 
jet water sprays wash away all loose particles, keep brushes and 
machine free and clean. 


This simple, efficient brusher is one of the complete line of 
FMC “Stalk to Storage” corn preparation and processing equip- 
ment—designed to reduce costs and increase profits. 


Write for full information, or call your nearest FMC representative 


d E quipment 


FOOD MACHINERY 


EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
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AVAILABLE IN TWO SIZES FOR SINGLE OR MULTIPLE LINE OPERATION 


Ears revolve on parallel rollers as they are auto- 
matically brushed and sprayed. 


Extremely simple in design 


and operation, this trimmer 


cuts each ear to uniform 


lengths by simultaneously 
trimming both ends. . . 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Mme Canning Machinery Divisions 


General Sales Offices: 
WESTERN: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA 


\ \ | / 
Te Ear Corn Brusher 
cleans ears gently and thoroughly 

— 

fmc COB CORN TRIMMER ae 
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Tomato Products | 


Continental’s skilled research staff has spent many 
thousands of hours both in the laboratory and in the 
field to bring you these and many other authoritative 
booklets. They’re worth reading and worth having — 
because the up-to-date technical data they contain 
may help you increase the quality of your product or 


save you money in your operations. 


CONTINENTAL E CAN COMPANY 


Eastern Div.: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17 © Central Div.: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Pacific Div.: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


Free booklets that give the answers to important packaging problems 


| Continental Can Company Check Booklets Wanted Here | 
| Department A ao eO co 00 | 
| 100 East 42nd Street E F G H | 
| New York 17, N. Y. J K l 

| Gentlemen: 
| 

| Please send me, without obligation, copies of the | 
; booklets | have checked above. 
| 
I 
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Method for Measuring Re tention gf Vitamin p 
| 
procedures Flat Sour Spoilage Methods f 
4 Tomato Juice in Cane 
6 


